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THE PSEUDO-INDIAN FOLKSONGS OF 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH-CANADIAN' 


By AustTIN E. Fire anp Francesca REDDEN 


1. Introductory. 2. Attitudes Towards the Indian in Anglo-American and French- 
Canadian Folksongs. 3. Types of Folksongs in which Indians are Treated. 4. Geo- 
graphical and Historical Considerations. 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


N recording folksongs in Utah, Idaho, and California we have been impressed 
with the number which deal with Indians or with Indian-White relationships. 
Examination of anthologies of Anglo-American folksongs indicates that at 

least two cycles have evolved. One deals with the strained relationships between 
the Indian and the Anglo-American in which all Indians are “bad;” the other with 
a world of exotic fantasy in which Indians are members of an heroic, persecuted 
race whose brave warriors, romantic lovers, and idealized women sacrifice their 
hunting grounds to White intruders. In this study we describe the most significant 
songs of this abundant repertoire and make a few generalizations about the nature 
of these two cycles and about the evolution of Anglo-American folksongs. 

Although a few studies treat of the Indian in American literature, folksongs 

have been neglected. Fairchild traces the literary evolution of the Noble Savage 
genre as a romantic elaboration of the persistent reincarnation of the literary 
dream of the golden age.* Rourke gives introductory data on the evolution of the 
literary treatment of Indians in the novel and the theater.* Keiser presents an 
excellent summary of the treatment of the Indian in American prose of all cate- 
gories and in poetry by known and reputed authors.* Bissell® and Farley® trace the 
poetic convention of the dying Indian. Seeber analyzes the evolution of Anglo- 
American taste for Indian eloquence.’ But none even mentions the songs save for 
“The Death Song of a Cherokee Indian,” to be discussed below. Anthologists 
and classifiers have failed to identify the Indian cycles. Pound, under “Songs Deal- 


1 This article will be concluded in the following issue. 

*H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage: a Study in Romantic Naturalism (New York, 1928). 

*Constance Rourke, The Roots of American Culture and Other Essays (New York, 1942). 

* Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature (New York, 1933). 

5 Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(Yale Studies in English, 68, New Haven, 1925). 

®Frank E. Farley, “The Dying Indian,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913) 
pp. 251-260. 

7 Edward D. Seeber, “Critical Views on Logan’s Speech,” JAF, 60 (1947), 130-146. 
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ing with Indian Material,” gives five items.* Laws, after categorizing systematically 
a variety of ballads, concludes with sixteen “ballads on various topics” of which 
five deal with Indians.® 

The most obviously American substance in Anglo-American folksongs is the 
Indian. His physical characteristics, his cultural patterns, and his contacts with 
the Anglo-American and French-Canadian intruder can be objectively studied and 
something specific said about this Indian, rather these Indians, of White imagina. 
tion. 

French-Canadian folksongs fall so completely into the same patterns as do those 
of Anglo-America that the interesting, though insufficient, data have been included, 
Hispanic-American folksongs have been excluded, for in much of Hispanic North 
America the Europeans were absorbed into the native culture, however much they 
influenced it in language, religion, and in other ways. In sharp contrast, “North 
of the Border” the Indian either had to conform to White culture or perish. 

We have not been able to draw a fine line between folksongs and popular (com- 
mercialized) songs. While it is easy to identify and exclude many of the perennial 
Indians of modern American music, among musically illiterate people—true folk- 
singers that is—songs are used and abused with complete indifference to source. 
Words and music are memorized and interpreted when and as desired. At most 
the folksinger may keep a notebook of texts if he finds them too difficult to 
memorize. But always he depends upon memory for melodies. He cares not 
whether his source be Shubert, Ledbetter, or Joe Blow so long as the song has sig- 
nificance. In this frame of reference we have excluded the two extremes between 
which the folksong thrives—the recognizable poetic creativity of literary figures, 
and short-lived commercial songs. If a song about Indians was treated as if it were 
a folksong, and if it has had some staying qualities, it has been included, whether 
the original point of creativity be traceable to an individual or not. 


2. ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE INDIAN IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
AND FRENCH-CANADIAN FOLKSONGS 


The European colonist arrived in North America with a narrow range of 
thought patterns concerning the relative worth of his own race and culture and 
that of other racial and cultural groups. His contacts with the Indian, meanwhile, 
were varied depending upon the time and place of arrival, the Indian culture 
patterns in each area, or the extent to which the Indian had withdrawn in the face 
of Anglo-American colonization. The period of initial conflict which gave rise 
principally to historical ballads about Indian-White conflicts gave way to a senti- 
mental eulogizing of the Noble Savage in the parlors of second and third generation 
Anglo-Americans whose security in the new land had been established by their 
ancestors’ willful destruction of the indigenous population. For although concepts 
about the relative or absolute value of culture patterns had shown an accelerating 
rate of foment among intellectual Europeans at least from Montaigne, they had as 

8 Louise Pound, FolkSong of Nebraska and the Central West (Nebraska Academy of 
Sciences Publications, 9: 3, 1915). 

®G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry (Publications of The American Folklore 
Society, Bibliographical Series, 1, 1950), pp. 219-229. 
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yet done little to change the ideas of the Anglo-American folk concerning its 
preferred birthright. 

Our songs have been segregated into three groups; each shows definite patterns 
with regard to attitudes about Indians. First is a group in which the Indian appears 
merely as an incidental personality. His presence adds local color, but the attitudes 
towards him are vague or incidental to other elements. The second group has 
specifically negative attitudes toward him, varying from general references to bad 
Indians in songs largely about other topics, to entire songs and even long narrative 
ballads which depict Anglo-American and Indian conflicts. The third group 
expresses favorable attitudes towards Indians; these vary from vague references to 
good Indians or Indians with heroic qualities, to songs and ballads exclusively 
about romanticized Indians, who are admired for their stamina and other heroic 
qualities: they are idealized and pitied Noble Savages who display the greatest 
human qualities in the face of dire persecution. 

2.1. Indians Lending Local Color to Songs about Other Topics. The two score 
songs singled out for this category are sufficient for illustration, although no doubt 
many more Indians are referred to in regional and other folksongs. “Iroquois 
Lullaby” likens a baby “to a little brown bird in its nest.”*® A children’s counting 
song involves “ten little Indians.”"* Variants of the salty ballad “Colombo” allude 
to the charms of Indian maidens.’* The “Connecticut State Song” says that Indians 
named the “long river.”’* A number of songs of the westward movement vaguely 
refer to Indians without expressing specifically positive or negative attitudes. A 
wagoner bought his coat from a little Apache squaw;** Thales Haskell on his 
explorations in southern Utah found no “Indian sign;”** early arrivals in California 
“lived at peace among the Diggers and their squaws;”*® early Mormon migrants 
sang that they “stopped among the Indians but there don’t mean to stay;”** Indians 
and other condemned people are passengers of “The Hell-Bound Train.” *® 

10 Fife Mormon Collection (from oral, MS, and inaccessible published sources; subsequently 
referred to as FMC) I: 814. Cf. W. H. Aiken and H. Longfellow, “Indian Lullaby.” 

11 Frank C. Brown, North Carolina Folklore (Durham, II and III, 1952), III: 136, 186-187. 
Mellinger E. Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London, 1936) p. 241; L. D. 
Ames, “The Missouri Play-Party,” /AF, 24 (1911), 310; Leona N. Ball, “The Play Party in 
Idaho,” JAF, 44 (1931), 9; Pound, 1915, p. 75; Minnie E. Sears, An Index of More Than 12000 
Songs (New York, I, 1926; Supplement, 1934), I, 459. 

12 Frank Shay, American Sea Songs and Chanteys (New York, 1948) pp. 207-212; Trident 
Society, The Book of Navy Songs (New York, 1926) p. 22; Sears, 1934, p. 53. 

13 Hugh M. Addington, State and National Songs (Nicklesville, Va., 1943) p. 11. 

14 “Freighting from Wilcox to Globe,” John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads (New York, 1938) p. 394. 

15 “We Have Bid Farewell to Gould’s Place,” Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, Heart Throbs 
of the West (Salt Lake City, 1943), IV, 483-484. 

16 “California as It Is and Was,” Put’s Original California Songster (San Francisco, 4th ed., 
1868) p. 16; Cornel Lengyel, History of Music in San Francisco Series (WPA Project 10377, 
I-VII, 1939-1942, Berkeley, California, mimeographed), II, 66-67. 

17 “Tittery-Irie-Aye,” FMC I: 592, Austin E. Fife, “Folk Belief and Mormon Cultural Au- 
tonomy,” JAF, 61 (1948), 20; and Austin E. and Alta S. Fife, “Folk Songs of Mormon Inspira- 
tion,” Western Folklore Quarterly, 6 (1947), 46-47. 

18 Earl C. Beck, Lore of the Lumber Camps (Ann Arbor, 1948) p. 261; Charles Finger, 
Frontier Ballads (New York, 1927) p. 110; Frank Shay, My Pious Friends and Drunken Com- 
panions (New York, 1927) p. 95. 
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A small group of songs uses the Indian and things associated with him to 
establish an exotic effect. Sometimes this involves merely using Indian nomenclature 
in the title. A Girl Scout farewell song is called “Indian Forest.”’° The following 
jingle is widely disseminated: “One old Indian, two old squaw,/ Lived on the 
bank of the Wichitichita,/ Said one old Indian to the two old squaw,/ ‘If it hadn't 
been for you Indian squaw/ I never would have left the Arkansas.’”?° In a 
children’s singing game the participants are “merry, merry Indian girls.”** “Blue 
Feather” is identifiable as an Indian maiden only because the song says so.”* One 
of the most successful popular songs in establishing the category of popular, dance, 
and love songs having Indians as subjects is “The Blue Juriata.”** In this song hit 
of 1844, composed by Mrs. Marion Dix Sullivan and localized in Pennsylvania, the 
heroine is Bright Alforata, an Indian maiden. In “Home on the Range” “The Red 
Man was pressed/ From this part of the West.”** In “Sagebrush” a muleskinner 
compares his nostalgia to an Indian chant.” In two state songs, “New York Beauti- 
ful” and “Idaho, Mother of Mine,” Indian-haunted lakes and council smokes where 
the Red host sleeps add exotic flavor.”* 

Where search for the exotic is sufficiently pronounced there is danger of the 
song passing from the category of vague reference or exotic appeal into the category 
which positively idealizes the Indian and his life and ways. “The Nuptials of 
Mondamin,” for example, is an excessively romantic treatment of the Indian 
analogous to Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.”** The exotic use of Indian nomenclature 
is particularly forceful, as “Where Seneca maids are hoeing/ Corn along the 
Oswayo,” and “. . . on the rapid stream Nunundah;” “. . . past the lymphid 
Tunesasse.” 

In a number of the overlanders songs and ballads where reference to Indians is 
vague there is still a suggestion of the danger which they present for the Anglo- 
American. As “Old Zenos” came west he saw “wild horses, turkeys, tigers, jackals, 
and Indians.”** Overland stage drivers and pony express riders dreaded going 
through Indian territory.?® Indians came down upon “Sweet Betsy from Pike ... 
in a wild yelling horde;”* “George Britton”** and “A Jolly Waggoner” * had to 


19 Marjorie Edgar, Old Songs and Ballads for Girl Scouts (New York, 1930) p. 40. 

20 FMC I: 817; variants in Carl Carmer, Songs of the Rivers of America (New York, 1942) 
p. 141; John A. and Alan Lomax, Our Singing Country (New York, 1941) pp. 68-69. 

21 Jean O. Heck, “Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” ]AF, 40 (1927), 17-18. 

22 FMC I: 816. 

23 Henry W. Shoemaker, Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1931) p. 159; 
Sigmund Spaeth, 4 History of Popular Music in America (New York, 1948) p. 101; Sears, 
1926, p. 61, and 1934, p. 33. 

24 Lomax, 1938, pp. 424-426; Spaeth, 1948, pp. 204-206; Sears, 1926, p. 239, and 1934, p. 132. 

25 William Targ, The American West (Cleveland and New York, 1946) p. 548. 

26 Addington, 1943, p. 37; Collegiate Song Book (Chicago, 1930) p. 66. 

27 Shoemaker, 1931, p. 196. 28 Put, 1868, p. 61. 

29 “Song of the Overland Stage Driver,” Levette J. Davidson, “Songs of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Frontier,” California Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1943), 102-103; “The Pony Rider,” Priscilla 
P. Parker, California Song Book (Lancaster, California, 1950) p. 60. 

30 Lomax, 1938, pp. 388-391. 31 Lomax, 1938, pp. 18-19. 

82 Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, Pioneer Songs, arranged by Alfred Durham (Salt Lake 
City, 1940) p. 152; cf. Sears, 1934, p. 163. 
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fight Indians; in a trail song a cowboy tells the “dogie” that he’ll make soup for 
Uncle Sam’s Injuns.** In a nostalgic song of Montana the singer wants to be taken 
back to Sitting Bull and Injun fights.** “John Hardy” killed two men in a Shawnee 
camp,*° and in a Butte miner’s song they “fire all the corkies and savages.”** An 
interesting ballad, “The Cowboy and The Maiden,” in the spirit of “The Banks of 
Cloudy,” describes a maiden waiting for her sweetheart to return; a cowboy pro- 
poses to her, telling her that her betrothed has been drowned or slain by an hostile 
Indian. When she refuses him he reveals himself as her disguised betrothed.** A 
French trappers’ song tells of the hardship of the “coureur de bois” who must go 
out “... parmi tous les sauvages.”** 

A few songs refer to the Indian casually, although with some animosity or 
condescendence. In “Braddock’s Defeat” the provocative line, “Would you be like 
an Indian to stand by a tree?” probably implies cowardice.*® An interesting French- 
Canadian song is given below. That a bottle of brandy is plunted in the middle of 
the grave with four glasses at the corners suggests that the intent of the song is one 
of humor. 

“C’était un petit sauvage” *° 
a @:it2 
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°3“Git Along Little Dogies,” Lomax, 1938, p. 4; John A. and Alan Lomax, American 
Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934) pp. 385-388; Frank Luther, Americans and Their 
Songs (New York, 1942) p. 203; Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs (Chicago and 
New York, 1922) p. 174; Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927) p. 269. 

34 “Take Me Back to Old Montana,” Lomax, 1938, p. 334. 

°° John Harrington Cox, “John Hardy,” JAF, 32 (1920), 514. 

‘6 “The News That’s Goin’ Round,” Wayland D. Hand, et. al., “Songs of the Butte Miners,” 
Western Folklore Quarterly, 9 (1950), 27. 

37 Ina Sires, Songs of the Open Range (Boston and New York, 1928) pp. 20-21. 

88 Ernest Gagnon, Chansons populaires du Canada (Montréal, 8° éd., 1941) pp. 209-211. 

39 Laws, 1950, p. 245; Lomax, 1934, pp. 256-257. 

*0 Text and music supplied by the National Museum of Canada; No. 4798, collected in Ile 
Verte, Quebec, by Marcel Rioux. “He was a little savage, lady, all black and dirty. He went 
down to the river to take a bath. At the first dive my savage drowned. Who will be the 
mourner? It will be the priest with his long black robe and his square cap. At the four corners 
of the grave four glasses of brandy. In the middle of the grave a little glass to taste from.” 
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2. S’en fut a la riviére, femme, papame, Avec sa grande robe noire, et son bonnet 
S’en fut a la riviére c’était pour s’y carré, 
baigner, Et son bonnet carré, hé hé, ha! ha! 
c'etait pour sy baigner, hé hé, ha! ha! 6, Aux quatre coins de la tombe, femme, 
3- De la premiére plonge femme, papame, papame, 
De la premiére plonge mon sauvage Aux quatre coins de la tombe, quatre 
s'est noyé, verres de brandy, 
Mon sauvage s'est noyé, hé hé, ha! ha! Quatre verres de brandy, hé hé, ha! ha! 
4- Qui portera le deuil? femme, papame, 7. Au milieu de la tombe, femme, papame, 
Que portera le deuil? Ce sera monsieur Au milieu de la tombe, un petit verre 
le curé, pour y goiter, 
Ce sera monsieur le cure, hé hé, ha! ha! Un petit verre pour y goiter, hé hé 
5. Avec sa grande robe noire, femme, ha! ha! 
papame, 


Among the exploits of “Joaquin, the Horse Thief” is his killing of a big Digger 
Indian, his twenty-fourth victim.*1 Anti-Mormons, in pioneer days, advised a 
Mormon to go back to Utah because he married a squaw. That Utah and squaw 
rhyme probably was the major determinant in this selection, although it is implied 
that neither a squaw man nor a Mormon is the right sort of person.‘ 

2.2. The Cycle of the Bad Indian. Popular songs about bad Indians have been 
divided into four groups which are discussed below. About forty songs have been 
encountered in which there is some brief mention of bad Indians, in songs dealing 
with various frontier problems—the hardships of frontiersman, trapper, explorer, 
colonist. In a number of these songs** the reference to the Indians merely indicates 
that they are an object of danger for the Anglo-American. A quotation from “The 
Pass of the Sierra” illustrates this group: “The Indian from his lodge of bark,/ The 
grey bear from his den/ Beyond their campfires’ wall of dark/ Glared on the 
mountain men.” ** A second illustration is from “Great Granddad”: “For the times 
was rough/ And the Redskins mocked/ And he said his prayer/ With his shotgun 
cocked.” *° Great Grandma “fit right alongside o’ Great Granddad.” ** 

*! Emelyn E. Gardner, “Ballads,” ]AF, 27 (1914), 93; Put, 1868, pp. 26-27; Lengyel, 1939, 
PP. 43-44. 

42 “T Can Tell You’re a Mormon,” FMC I: 686. 

*8“Cherry Creek Emigrant’s Song,” Davidson, 1943, p. 96; “Colonel Harry, He Was 
Scared,” Brown, 1951, III: 371, p. 441; “Come All Ye Lonesome Cowboys,” Vance Randolph and 
F. C. Shoemaker, Ozark Folksongs, 11 (Columbia, Missouri, 1948) p. 175; “The Disappointed 
Tenderfoot,” John A. Lomax, Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camps (New York, 1919) 
p. 182; “The Dreary Black Hills,” Henry M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the 
Missouri Folklore Society (Columbia, Missouri, 1940) pp. 349-350; Hugo Frey, American 
Cowboy Songs (1936) p. 48; Lomax, 1934, pp. 438-440; Lomax, 1938, pp. 373-374; Sandburg, 
1927, pp. 264-265; Shoemaker, 1931, p. 179; “The Empire of the West,” George S. Jackson, 
Early Songs of Uncle Sam (Boston, 1933) p. 37; “The Wisconsin Emigrant’s Song,” Belden, 
1940, pp. 351-352; H. H. Flanders, et. al., The New Green Mountain Songster (New Haven, 
1939) pp. 106-107; H. H. Flanders, Country Songs of Vermont (New York, 1937) p. 33; 
Albert H. Tolman and Mary O. Eddy, “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” JAF, 35 (1922), 4093 
Ruth A. Musick, “The Old Album of William A. Larkin,” JAF, 60 (1947), 219; “Westward 
Ho,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 415-416. 

44 Fremont Songs for the People, Thomas Drew, compiler (Cleveland, 1856) p. 58. 
* Brown, 1951, II: 266, p. 621; Lomax, 1938, pp. 302-304; Luther, 1942, p. 131. 
46 Luther, 1942, p. 129. 
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In a larger group of songs the Indian is more than a potential threat; there is 
general reference to armed conflict, usually provoked by Indians and aggressively 
concluded by Anglo-Americans. In this category is a wide regional representation 
from the Southeast, French-Canada, the Eastern seabord, the Cumberland Gap; 
included are Texas Ranger songs, recent Mormon songs, cowboy materials, and 
finally, largest in number, songs of the overlanders. Yankees in the War of 1812 
reprimanded John Bull: “The next your Indian allies/ You stiled them by that 
name/ Until they turn’d their tomohawks/ Then your savages became.” ** 

A magnificent French-Canadian homiletic song bids the Christian go to God 
who is his only succor in the tribulations of the New World: 


Ami, veux-tu marcher par terre, Si tu veux braver leur fureur, 
Dans ces grands bois, Sans plus attendre, 

Les sauvages te feront la guerre, Prie alors de tout ton coeur 
En vrai sournois. Ton ange de te défendre.*® 


The following four songs from the Cumberland Gap era fall in this category. 
“Daniel Boone on the Pinnacle Rock,/ He killed Indians with an old flint lock.” *® 
This forcefully characterizes the trapper’s intransigent spirit. An evangelist writes 
a letter setting his girl friend free because he decides to stay in the Cumberland 
mountains where around his door “the Red men prowl.”°® Even the mystic 
‘Johnny Appleseed” was eager to spread the alarm to the colonists when “Injuns” 
lurked about.” 

Overlanders’ songs which have episodes referring generally to Indian-White 
conflict are abundant. “Root Hog or Die” is typical: “I'd rather hear a rattler rattle,/ 
I'd rather buck stampeding cattle/ I’d rather go to a greaser battle/ Than, than to, 
than to fight, than to fight the bloody Injians. . . . “I'd rather eat a pan of dope,/ 
I'd rather ride without a rope/ I’d rather from this country lope/ Than .. . to fight 
the bloody Injians.”*? “The Dreary Black Hills” alludes to the scalping proclivities 
of the Comanches.** “Bill Peters, the Stage-driver” never gave an Indian quarter.™ 


47 “Yankee Management,” Naval Songster, War of 1812 (Boston, 1814). 

*8“Quand un chrétien se détermine 4 voyager,” Grace Lee Nute, The Voyageur (New 
York, 1931) pp. 151-154. “Friend, dost thou wish to walk the earth in these great forests? The 
savages will make war on thee in stealth. If thou wishest to brave their fury, without delay, 
pray with all thy heart that thy angel defend thee.” 

49B. A. Botkin, 4 Treasury of Southern Folklore (New York, 1949) p. 714; Carl Carmer, 
America Sings (New York, 1942) p. 155; Carmer, Songs of the Rivers of America, 1942, p. 82; 
Lomax, 1934, pp. 274-276; Jean Thomas, Devil’s Ditties (Chicago, 1931) p. 136. 

50“The Evangelist’s Song,” Jean Thomas, Ballad Makin’ in the Mountains of Kentucky 
(New York, 1939) p. 168. 

51 Tom J. Scott, Sing of America (New York, 1947) p. 19. 

52 Davidson, 1943, pp. 99, 101; Lomax, 1934, pp. 430-432; Lomax, 1938, pp. 396-308; “The 
Bullwacker,” William MacLeod Raine and Will C. Barnes, Cattle, Cowboys and Rangers 
(New York, 1930) p. 80; Sears, 1934, p. 266. See also “The Banks of the Ohio,” Flanders, 
1939, p. 107; and Jackson, 1933, p. 32. 

58 Belden, 1940, pp. 349-350; Frey, 1936, p. 48; Lomax, 1934, pp. 438-440; Lomax, 1938, 
PP. 372-374; Pound, 1922, pp. 185-186; Pound, 1915, p. 23; Shoemaker, 1931, p. 179. 

5¢ Lomax, 1938, pp. 291-393. Additional songs in a similar vein include “We'll Hunt the 
Buffalo,” Carmer, Songs of the Rivers of America, 1942, p. 170; Philip D. Jordan and Lillian 
Kessler, Songs of Yesterday (New York, 1941) p. 305; “To Hear Him Tell It,” Lomax, 1919, 
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“The Walker War,” said to have been composed by Lt. George McKenzie who 
participated in this Mormon-Indian conflict in 1853-54, is a lengthy and uneven 
narrative of several episodes: scouting expeditions to locate the enemy; a brief 
encounter with success for the Mormons; sacking the camp with the narrator 
getting “their hoodoo bag” and having a rollicking good time painting his comrades 
in ridiculous ways. The ballad ends with a health to all his heroic comrades. 

In this category are four well known cowboy songs, two Texas Ranger songs, 
and a song of the Second Cavalry.” “California Joe” is a ballad of love, separation, 
and reunion analogous to the formulae of the metrical romance of the Middle Ages, 
But here in a western setting, an Indian kills the thirteen-year-old girl’s father and 
takes her with him into the tribe until she is rescued by California Joe. The Indian 
plays the same role that the Mediterranean pirates, Moors, and Saracens play in 
the analogous medieval fiction.” 

“War Department,” a White spiritual, is one of the few religious songs men- 
tioning Indians: “No more shall the sound of the war whoop be heard/ The 
ambush and slaughter no longer be feared,/ The tomahawk buried shall rest in 
the ground,/ And peace and goodwill to the nations abound.” A subsequent verse 
develops the idea of peace and presents the hope that the spirit of war will bow 
to the gospel.°® Finally, there is an alphabet song in which “I is for Indian, he is 
going to slay... .”** 

Almost every song whose basic subject matter is about bad Indians refers to or 
purports to refer to specific events. Three songs, however, mention no specific 
episode. The most remarkable, the eleven-stanza French-Canadian “Petit Rocher,” 
has a uniquely literary quality. It is a reminiscence by a Frenchman, Cadieux, who 
has apparently saved his party from Iroquois near Grand Calumet, and who, having 
been separated from his party, mourns his impending death. Although an Indian 
encounter has clearly caused his misfortune, he merely alludes to it in his soliloquy. 
He worries about his lost friends, wonders if they are drowned, if the Iroquois 





p. 36; “The Gal I Left Behind Me,” Finger, 1927, p. 63; Lomax, 1934, pp. 281-283; Lomax, 
1938, pp. 58-60; Sears, 1934, p. 103; “Emigrant from Pike,” Put, 1868, pp. 41-42; “Mustang 
Gray,” B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of Western Folklore (New York, 1951) pp. 775-776; Lomax, 
1934, Pp. 395-396; Lomax, 1938, pp. 362-364; “Crossing the Plains,” Lengyel, 1939, II, pp. 
17-18; Lomax, 1934, pp. 427-428; Put, 1868, pp. 13-15; Stirling Sherwin, Songs of the Gold 
Miners (New York, 1932) p. 10. 

55 FMC II: 22, from a MS in the archives of the Utah State Historical Society, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City; music unavailable. 

56 “The Old Time Cowboy,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 191-192; “The Dying Cowboy,” Randolph 
II, 1948, p. 198; “The Cowboy’s Meditation,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 122-123, and Luther, 1942, 
p. 201; “The Cowboy,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 168-170; “Muster Out The Rangers,” Lomax, 1938, 
pp. 368-369; “The Disheartened Ranger,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 369-370 (same song, “Come List 
to a Ranger,” Randolph II, 1948, p. 181); “In the Second Cavalry,” E. A. Dolph, Sound Off 
(New York, 1942) p. 515. 

57 FMC I: 716, and II: 187; J. D. Robb, Catalogue of Folk Music Recordings (University of 
New Mexico, mimeographed, n.d.) p. 21, No. 758; Lomax, 1938, pp. 346-353; Sears, 1934, p- 
60. Other western variants in Fife unclassified recordings. 

58 George P. Jackson, Spiritual Folk Songs of Early America (New York, 1937) p. 138; 
William Walker, The Southern Harmony (New York, 1939) p. 94. 

59 “Alphabet Song,” Randolph, IV, 1950, p. 405. 
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have killed them. He sees fires on the horizon and he wonders if the Iroquois have 
captured his hut. When a crow threatens him in his dying moments he bids it go 
to the woods and the swamps where it will find Iroquois corpses sufficient to keep 
t well nourished and to leave him in peace. 

A Texas Ranger song praises the Rangers for protecting the settlers from 
Indians: “Behold our smiling farmsteads/ Where wave the golden grain/ Beneath 
yon tree earth’s bosom/ Was dark with crimson stain./ That bluff the death’s shot 
echoed / Of husband, father slain,/ God grant such sight of horror/ We never see 
again!” 
~ A battle song of the War of 1812 recounts the alerting of the soldiers and their 
dedication to making their homes safe from Indian attacks.” 

Among several songs about the misfortunes of various frontier personages 
where Indians are involved are three cowboy ballads in which brief and threatening 
encounters with Indians end in their being intimidated or shot down.™ An episode 
in “The Regular Army, Oh!” tells of being captured by Arizona Indians and of 
escaping.”* A song about Pattonio, a magnificent Southwestern horse, tells how this 
horse’s speed and stamina enabled its rider to reach a fort in time to warn it against 
an impending Indian attack. The rider could not dismount for an arrow held him 
fast to his horse.® Peter Gray was scalped by Indians when he came west after his 
sweetheart’s father had forbade their marriage.°* Mormons in the company of 
Jay Murdock mentioned Indians among the hazards of crossing the plains.” In 
three songs Whites disguised as Indians murder their adversaries. 

Of a score of songs whose central theme is a specific conflict all but three are 
ballads.“* A methodic search would significantly enlarge this repertoire. 

Eleven are about warfare between the Anglo-American and the Indian. Earliest 
of these (if the date of the episode, 1725, is the approximate date of composition) is 
“Lovewell’s Fight,” but we have been unable to examine it.”° The episode of the 


®° Nute, 1931, pp. 148-150; Sears, 1934, p. 250. 

*1 “Here’s to the Ranger,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 371-372. 

2 “The Frontier Man’s Call,” Dolph, 1942, p. 453. 

®3“On the Trail to Idaho,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 24-25; “The Buffalo Skinners,” Beck, 1948, 
p. 21; B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944) pp. 854-855; Carmer, 
Songs of the Rivers of America, 1942, p. 172; Lomax, 1934, pp. 390-392; Lomax, 1938, pp. 
335-338; Pound, 1922, pp. 181-183; Sandburg, 1927, pp. 270-272; “When I Was a Brave Cow- 
boy,” Lomax, 1938, pp. 228-230. 

®* Dolph, 1942, p. 8. 

®5 “Pattonio, The Pride of the Plain,” Margaret Larkin, Singing Cowboy (New York, 1931) 
pp. 111-113; Laws, 1950, p. 138; Lomax, 1938, pp. 356-358; Randolph, II, 1948, pp. 242-243; 
three western variants also among FMC uncatalogued items. 

6 “Peter Gray,” Lomax, 1941, pp. 252-253. 

®7 “The Way We Crossed the Plains,” Daughters, Pioneer Songs, 1940, p. 199. 

®8 “Big Bill Snyder,” Laws, 1950, p. 259; “Mountain Meadows Massacre,” FMC I: 818; 
FMC II: 353, 354; Juanita Brooks, The Mountain Meadows Massacre (Stanford, California, 
1950) pp. 159-160; “The Tea Tax,” Jackson, 1933, p. 46; Arthur Loesser, Humor in American 
Song (New York, 1942) p. 95. 

69 “The Indian Fighters,” Randolph, II, 1948, pp. 216-217; “The Indian Yell,” Dolph, 1942, 
p. 454; “John Cherokee,” Joanne C. Colcord, Songs of American Sailormen (New York, 1938) 
pp. 103-104; Sears, 1926, p. 287. 
© Laws, 1950, p. 245. 
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“Woming Massacre” which tells of how 300 men from Forty Fort made a stand 
against some 1,800 Indians is supposed to have taken place in 1780." “The Death 
of Colonel Crafford” tells of the massacre of Delaware Indians at settlements on 
the Muskingum River, which was avenged on 11 June 1782, by the capturing and 
burning of Colonel Crafford, who had mustered 480 men against Indians on the 
Sandusky River. The detail and realism of the ballad give it the ring of a historic 
document, too bookish to survive long in oral tradition.” Line 4 of stanza r1 antic. 
pates the refrain of a favorite overlanders’ ballad, “Sioux Indians”: “While bullets 
like hail in great showers did rain.” 

“On the Eighth Day of November” is a fragment of a ballad about the defeat of 
Whites under General Arthur St. Clair in Ohio in 1791. 

Unique of its kind is “The Bold Northwestern Man,” an account of the visit 
of the “Lady Washington” to the Northwestern shore of the United States in 1791, 
Indians who had come aboard to sell furs found the arms chest unguarded and 
attempted to capture the ship in a bitter fight in which seventy or more savages 
were killed. Subsequently the Whites attacked an Indian village and recovered the 
stolen goods.” 

“The Battle of Tippecanoe,” about an encounter during the War of 181, 
describes the call to arms and the cry of the savages. Bean, a leader, is laid low by 
the tomahawk. The names of the other leaders are mentioned and the actions of 
each. The whoop of the Indians is heard; the carnage is described: “Each Indian 
sought his life to save/ Whence, peering forth, with fear and ire/ He saw his 
prophet’s town on fire.” The army is victorious although the soldiers cry for their 
fallen comrades; if more Indians should appear they will quickly dry their tears 
and renew the battle.” 

“The Battle of Point Pleasant,” which has a curious religious tone, describes an 
Ohio River encounter in which Colonel Lewis and his captains, seven score in all, 
die, but the Indians are heathen so the victory is not theirs.”® 

“The Texas Rangers” has received much attention from students of American 
folk music. It differs from the other ballads described in that it is a little more 
detached from the specific episode in question. The ballad, having gained accept- 
ance as folk literature, has gone through a process of change which has given it 
more specific literary form and more of the qualities of a folk epic as opposed to 
historiography in ballad form. The Indian encounter is unlocalized, and the use of 
the first person in the narrative further enhances its folklike qualities.” 

71 Shoemaker, 1931, p. 168. 

*2 Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939) pp. 260-262, No. 115. 

3 Eddy, 1939, pp. 262-263, No. 116; Laws, 1950, p. 245. 

™ Bulletin of the Folk-song Society of the Northeast, 4 (1932), 13-14; 10 (1935), 7-8; F. 
W. Howay, “A Ballad of the Northwest Fur Trade,” New England Quarterly, 1 (1928), 71-79; 
Laws, 1950, p. 161. 

75 Jackson, 1933, p. 182. 

76 Laws, 1950, p. 245; Pound, 1922, p. 93. 

77 Belden, 1940, pp. 136, 336-339; Randolph, 1948, II, pp. 169-173, give several variants and 
abundant bibliographical data. Also see Botkin, 1951, pp. 774-775; Brown, 1951, IT, pp. 544- 
546, No. 234; Carmer, America Sings, 1942, p. 234; Kenneth S. Clark, The Cowboy Sings (New 
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“Custer’s Last Charge” gives gruesome details of the onslaught of 300 of Custer’s 
soldiers against 3000 Sioux on the Big Horn (near Missoula, Montana). The fire 
arms crack, the steeds snort, and the Indian braves shriek their war songs as they 
fall heaped body upon body in pools of gore. “But blond-haired Custer held the 
field, a hero with his dead.” 

“Our Leaky Tents” and “The Battle at Plum Creek” tell of Indian encounters 
in Utah and California.” 

The common characteristic of these ballads is that the encounters were essentially 
military. In a few ballads the conflict is on a nonmilitary basis; overlanders, frontier 
settlers, cowboys, and others fall victims to Indian attacks. “A Wife of the Plains,” 
for example, describes a rugged frontier character who enjoys red “licker” and can 
use a six shooter effectively. She is killed by Indians while camping with her 
husband near a herd of wild steers. Cowboys avenge her death.” 

In “The Life and Adventures of Broncho John” a band of settlers is massacred 
by Indians. Only Broncho John and two small girls survive and are rescued by 
Texas Jack.®? 

“Sioux Indians,” perhaps the most vivid and moving ballad of the overlanders 
in which Indians play a major role, is a first person narrative of the departure for 
the far West. A dramatic background is painted for the subsequent encounter with 
savage Indians in which the singer says that he has heard of Sioux’ assaults on the 
Whites. During the overlanders’ evening meal the Sioux approach and the Whites 
prepare to protect themselves. The first blast kills six Indians, and in the fierce 
battle more are killed. There are twenty-four Whites versus 500 Indians in one 
variant. When at last the Sioux chief is killed his braves withdraw, the train departs, 
and has three more encounters during which they lose three of their number before 
their journey is ended. The intensely realistic ballad builds up a moving dramatic 
crisis. How popular this ballad has been in Western folk music is indicated by the 
numerous variants.*” 

“The Haunted Wood,” equally realistic and dramatic, is popular in the west 
despite its absence from the folksong anthologies. 





York, 1932) p. 59; Flanders, 1939, pp. 226-228; Laws, 1950, pp. 40-41, 122-123; Lomax, 1941, 
pp. 245-246; Alton C. Morris, Folksongs of Florida (Gainesville, 1950) p. 44; Pound, 1915, 
pp. 28-29; Sears, 1934, p. 307; Shay, 1927, p. 68; unpublished variants have been recorded in 
Utah, Fife Mormon Recordings 22-B-2; and in Arizona, Arizona University Recordings, cata- 
logue, 1949, mimeographed, Mrs. J. A. Ray, side VI. 

78 Botkin, 1951, pp. 745-746. 

79 “Our Leaky Tents,” Daughters, Pioneer Songs, 1940, p. 159. “The Battle at Plum Creek,” 
Davidson, 1943, p. 102. 

80 Also known as “A Fair Lady of the Plains.” Geo. F. Briegel, All Star Collection of Cow- 
boy Ballads (New York, n.d.) p. 52; Mellinger E. Henry, “Still More Ballads and Songs from 
the Southern Highlands,” JAF, 45 (1932), 153-154; Laws, 1950, p. 135; Sears, 1934, p. 85. 

81 Davidson, 1943, pp. 106-107. 

82 Botkin, 1951, pp. 743-744; Laws, 1950, pp. 18, 136-137; Lomax, 1938, pp. 344-346; Fife, 
1947, pp. 43-45. Unpublished Western texts: FMC I: 585; II: 113, 218, 351; Robb, n.d., p. 6, 
No. 183, p. 12, No. 398, p. 21, No. 757. 
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The Haunted Woods ** 
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2.On the banks there lived a White man, 8. Then in anger broke the chieftain, 


Wife and children he had three, Tore the bolt from off the door, 
While the winds were softly sighing There they found the weeping woman 
And a-moaning through the trees. Lying there upon the floor. 

3. On the bosom of this river 9. Then they danced and sang around her 
Launched a-many a light canoe, Heeding not her piteous cries, 
While the winds were softly sighing Grabbed her by her dark brown tresses, 
Real Gin emer ies eee te. ew of gloom reached to the 

skies. 


4. While this busy little father 
To the town for mail had gone, 
Left his wife and little children 
For a few short hours alone. 


10. Then she begged and cried for mercy 
As she knelt upon the floor, 
While they danced and sang around 
her, 
Then they dragged her through the 


5. There this busy little mother duce. 


Had no time for thought of fear, 
While the winds were softly sighing 


And the summer skies were clear. Nene ae . , 
11.’Mid frenzied glee, their war cries 


swelling, 
It was then they gathered ‘round, 
Then they burned the little dwelling 
With the babies to the ground. 


6. Hark! She hears the tramp of horses. 
It was then she turned in fright 
Just in time to draw the door bolt 
As the Indians rode in sight. 


12. Now the old man wanders lonely 


7. Then she seized and kissed her babies, "Round the place where the dwelling 
Bid them neither speak or cry, stood, 
Locked them in a secret closet And the people of the village 
And she knelt herself to die. Call the place the Haunted Wood. 


In a similar vein is “Laughing Minnehaha,” a personified river, which is asked 
to be silent while the story is told of a White man’s home burned in an Indian raid, 
and wife and children killed. Fido the dog alone remains. But Minnehaha laughs 
on. This song possibly has an ironical intent: maybe Minnehaha laughs because she 


83 FMC I: 581, recorded by Buck Lee, Clearfield, Utah, 25 August 1946; transcribed by 
Cora Burt Lauridsen. Additional versions in FMC II: 195, 266, 350 and recent Fife uncata- 
logued recordings from Moab, Utah. 
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is thinking of greater atrocities inflicted upon her own kind. Dual meanings are 
certainly possible, depending upon the singer’s interpretation.** 

“Billy Veniro” encompasses the enduring musical and literary qualities which 
are likely to make it live for a long time among the folk. While loafing in an 
Arizona town he hears of an impending Apache attack on a tiny settlement where 
lives his beloved Bess. To warn the settlers he mounts his horse and rides until 
nightfall when he is shot and wounded by the Indians who are on their way to 
attack the ranches. Knowing that he cannot endure long, he tears a leaf from a 
little book that he carries, writes a note to Bess upon it by dipping an improvised 
pen of oak in his own blood, then lashes himself in the saddle, and spurs his horse 
on. The horse arrives at the ranches in time but the cowboy is asleep—“And his 
slumber was so deep/ Little Bess could ne’er awake him/ Though she tried for- 
evermore.” The Apaches arrived that night; there was a bloody fight, but the 
ranchers having been warned, warded off the attack. Forever after little Bess kept 
fresh flowers growing on Billy Veniro’s grave.* 

“The Indian Ghost Dance and War” tells of a bizarre instance in which Indians 
circulate a tale about Messiah’s ghost which has been gotten up by the savage 
chieftains to lead their tribes astray. Uncle Sam is skeptical but the Indians say the 
ghost promised to restore their lands and buffalo. They would start a ghost dance. 
Their shirts were believed to be bullet-proof until the soldiers fired and Indians 
learned that this was not so.*® 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


84 Paul G. Brewster, “More Indiana Ballads and Songs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 5 
(1941), 184-185. Also a California variant in the uncatalogued files of the Fife collection. 

85 Botkin, 1951, pp. 759-760; Clark, 1932, p. 60; Frey, 1936, p. 44; Lomax, 1938, pp. 197- 
200; Louise Pound, “Some Texts of Western Songs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 3 (1939), 
25-26; Sears, 1934, p. 29. Unpublished manuscript and recorded versions: Arizona Uni- 
versity Recordings of Pauline Beals, Side XV-A; FMC I: 804 and II: 277; Robb, n.d., p. 21, 
No. 778. 


86 Davidson, 1943, p. III. 





NOTES & QUERIES 
wh 


A Version oF “Lorp Lovet” (Cxitp 75):—The text was secured in 1949 from Edna 
Gregg, of Baylor University, who learned it from her cousin, Mrs. Kelly Dawson, of 
Fairfield, Illinois. Mrs. Dawson, who supplemented Gregg’s fragmentary rendering, 
could remember this one only of the many ballads sung by her grandmother, who 
came over from England. “They were Pikes,” said Mrs. Dawson of her grandmother’; 
family. 

It belongs in the tradition of Child H, a London broadside (Coffin’s Story Type A\), 
to which practically all the American texts belong. There is no mention of church 
bells and it carries the motif of twining rose and brier branches growing from the graves 
of the lovers (Motif E631.0.1, Thompson*). For a complete bibliography to date, 
see The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, Il, 84* and T. Coffin, 
The British Traditional Ballad in North America, pp. 78f. Coffin likewise furnishes a 











consensus of textual comment on the ballad’s versions to date. 


Lord Lovel stood at the castle gate, 

A-combing his milk-white steed, steed, steed, 

A-combing his milk-white steed. 

Fair Nancy Bell came a-riding by 

And bade Lord Lovel good speed, speed, 
speed, 


And bade Lord Lovel good speed. 


“Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovel?” said 
she, 

“Oh, where are you going?” said she. 

“To a distant strange country is far to see, 

Strange country is far to see, see, see, 

Strange country is far to see.” 


“How long’ll you be gone, Lord Lovel?” 
said she, 
“How long’ll you be gone?” said she, she, she; 
“How long’ll you be gone?” said she. 
“A year or two, or three at most,” said he. 


He hadn’t been gone but a year and a day 
Till a strange thought came o’er his mind, 
“Fair Nancy Bell I must go see, see, see, 
Fair Nancy Bell I must go see.” 


He rode and he rode on his milk-white steed 
Till he came to London town. 

There he saw the people all hanging their heads, 
And friends a-mourning around, round, round, 
And friends all mourning around. 


>» 


“Oh, what is the matter?” Lord Lovel said he, 
“Oh, what is the matter?” said he. 

“Some say lord’s lady is dead, 

Some call her Lady Nancy, see, see, 

Some call her Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered her coffin be opened, 

The shroud be folded down and there 

He kissed her clay cold cheeks, 

Till the tears came trickling down, down, 
down, 

Till the tears came trickling down. 


Fair Nancy Bell died today, Lord Lovel 
tomorrow; 

Fair Nancy Bell died of grief, and Lord Lovel 
of sorrow. 

And out of her grave there grew a red rose, 

And out of Lord Lovel’s a briar. 


They grew and they grew to the church steeple top, 
Till they could not grow any higher, any higher, 
Till they could not grow any higher; 

And there they stand in a true lover’s knot 

For all true lovers to admire, to admire, to admire, 


For all true lovers to admire. 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
1 Tristram P. Coffin, The British Traditional Ballad in North America (Philadelphia, 1950) 
78. 
, 2 Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of World Folk-Literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1936). 
3 Henry M. Belden and Arthur Palmer Hudson, eds., Folk Ballads from North Carolina 
(Durham, N. C., 1952). 


Remepios Wycoco-Moors 


(Continued on page 295) 
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RIDDLES FROM ARKANSAS 


By Vance RANDOLPH AND Mary CELESTIA PARLER 


HE old settlers say that riddles and catch questions were once very com- 

mon, much more in favor than they are today. People used to sit around 

and “riddle themselves” by the hour, and even stopped strangers in the 
streets to try out the latest conundrums. Notwithstanding their abundance, riddles 
have been rather neglected by folklore collectors in this region. Only three brief 
papers’ on the subject have been published, so far as we know. The present paper 
consists of items which have come to our attention since 1944. 

Bob Wyrick, of Eureka Springs, in 1948, recalled the story of a criminal about 
to be hanged. The authorities decided that if the man could offer a riddle that they 
couldn’t solve, he should go free. Sitting on his horse under the gallows, the fellow 
said: 

Under gravel I do travel, 

On oak leaves I do stand, 

I ride my pony and never fear, 

I hold my bridle in my hand. Answer: The man himself. He had 
put gravel in his hat, and oak leaves in his stirrups. 


Another tale known along the Arkansas-Missouri border in the late 1940’s, has 
the condemned man saying: 
I got my dinner at two white springs 
A running through a yellow gold ring. 


Nobody could solve this riddle, until the prisoner explained that a woman put her 
wedding-ring over her breasts, and he sucked a drop of milk from each nipple. 
Here is another “neck riddle” from an old gentleman at Harrison, who heard it 
near Green Forest in the 1890's: 
As I walked and as I run, 
Out of the dead the living come; 
Four there was and five to be, 
Answer this riddle or set me free. Answer: A bird’s nest in a 
buffalo skull. The mother bird flew out, leaving four young 
birds and one egg about to hatch. 


A related item from Conway, dated 1947, goes like this: 
I walked out beside a head, 
I seen the living and the dead, 
Some stood and some fled. 
If you riddle this 
You can cut off my head. Answer: Wasps nesting in a horse’s skull. 

1 Vance Randolph and Isabel Spradley, “Ozark Mountain Riddles,” ]AF, 47 (1934), 81-89; 
Vance Randolph and Archer Taylor, “Riddles in the Ozarks,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 8 
(1944), 1-10; Paul G. Brewster, “ ‘Spelling Riddles’ from the Ozarks,” Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, 8 (1944), 301-303. 
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Otto Ernest Rayburn obtained the following from Mrs. Annie Stevens Jones, of 
Caddo Gap, in 1946: 

As I went down to the spring 

To fill my humble-jumble, 

I spied my rhurer-rhorer. 

I swore by my pitty-ma-patty, 

If I had my tiddy-ma-taddy, 

I would make my spider-rhurer. 

Lay down my randel pipe. Answer: A humble-jumble is a pail, 
and tiddy-ma-taddy means gun, but the rest of the answer is 
not clear. (“This riddle is very old,” says Mrs. Jones, “and 
may have become garbled.” She thinks that rhurer-rhorer 
probably refers to fox and geese.) 


A similar piece collected at Fayetteville in 1953: 

Went up my wimble wamble, 

Looked out my gimble gamble, 

Saw wool waggin in my world wagon. 

Sicked tom taggingon wool waggin, 

Ran wool waggin out of my world wagon. Answer: I went 
up the stairs, looked out the window, saw a sheep in my 
garden, set the dog on the sheep, and chased the sheep out 
of my garden. 


From a high school girl at Fayetteville, in 1953: 


As I was going across London Bridge 
I met my brother Bill, 

He had hours, he had flowers, 

He had many pretty little things. 

He had a pony named Tappy Gray, 
She could pace, she could trot, 

She could knock a hole 

Through a needle, through a noddle, 
Through an old sheep shank bone, 


Such a riddle never was told. Answer: The wind. 


From some children near Mena, in 1947, came the following: 
Old huddle-duddle 
Setting in a puddle, 
His head was green, 
His shoes was yellow. Answer: A wild duck. 


Charles Burton, of Little Rock, remembers a variant from his childhood in the 
1890's: 
Miss Fuddle Duddle 
Set in a puddle, 
Red shoes, green cap, 
Guess this, and I'll eat my hat. Answer: A wild duck. 


A rural schoolmarm says that this one was common near Pine Bluff in 1951: 


Cotton run cotton into cotton, 
Chased cotton out of cotton, 
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Eat cotton for dinner. Answer: A dog named Cotton chased a 
rabbit through a cottonfield, then caught the rabbit and ate it. 


Here is another riddle from the same informant: 

Hicky-more, hacky-more, 

Crawled on the kitchen floor, 

Baby tried till his fingers was sore, 

Couldn’t catch hicky-more, hacky-more. Answer: Hicky-more 
hacky-more is a spot of sunlight, from a hole in the kitchen 
door. 

The following was contributed by a student at the University of Arkansas, in 
1051: 

Two legs set on three legs, 

One leg kicked two legs off three legs, 

Two legs hit four legs with three legs, 

What is it? Answer: A man sat on a stool, milking a cow. The 
cow kicked the man off the stool. The man picked up the 
stool and struck the cow with it. 


This one came from the town of Flippin, in 1950: 
Two hookers, two snookers, 
Two lookers, 
Four dilly-danders, 
Four stiff-standers, 
Two flip-flops, 
One fling-by. Answer: A cow, with horns, nostrils, eyes, teats, 
legs, ears, and tail. 


Recalled by Charles Burton, of Little Rock, in 1947: 
Went clear to the woods to get it, 
Didn’t like it after I got it, 
The longer I had it the less I liked it, 
Still got it because I can’t help it. Answer: Poison ivy. 


A related piece which Mrs. Paul W. Ross, of Fayetteville, gave us in 1953; she 
says it is at least forty years old: 
I went to the woods and got it, 
I sat down to look for it. 
The more I looked for it, the less I liked it. 
Not being able to find it, I came home with it. Answer: A sticker, a burr. 


From an old lady at Van Buren, in 1948. She had it from her parents about 1890: 
As I was walking through a field of wheat, 
I picked up something to eat, 
It was neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor bone, 
I kept it till it run alone. Answer: An egg. 


This one was known to schoolgirls at Rogers, in the late 1940’s. They learned 
it from some elderly folk who had lived in Oklahoma: 
Treat me right 
I look like everybody, 
Scratch my back 
I look like nobody. Answer: A mirror. 
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Wythe Bishop, of Fayetteville, says he heard this riddle about 1885: 


The man who made me, never used me. 
The man who bought me, never used me. 
The man who used me, never saw me. Answer: A coffin. 


The next two items were collected in Boone county, in 1949: 
Big at both ends, 
Little in the middle, 
Digs up mud 
And sings like a fiddle. Answer: A dirt-dobber, a mud wasp. 


Hippy tippy high, 
Hippy tippy low, 
If you don’t look out 


Hippy tippy will bite you. Answer: A ‘stinging-lizard,’ a scorpion. 


Here’s one from a schoolgirl in Carroll county, who first heard it in 1948: 


Every time you go to the river something falls into the 
water, but it never gets wet. What is it? Answer: Your shadow. 


From a little girl near Jasper, in 1950: 


Round as a gobbler [ goblet? ] 
Bitter as gall, 

Meat in the middle 

Best of all. Answer: A walnut. 


Contributed by Mrs. Olga Trail, of Farmington, in 1951: 
Round as a riddle, 
Deep as a cup, 
All the king’s horses 
Can’t pull it up. Answer: A well. 


Also from Mrs. Trail: 
Twenty white horses 
Upon a red hill, 
Now they champ, now they clamp, 
And now they stand still. Answer: Teeth. 


A girl at Mountain Home gave us this one in 1945, remarking that it was “not 
very nice,” and she did not want her name mentioned in connection with such an 
item: 

Riddledy riddledy riddledy rye, 

Old lady only got one eye, 

Runs in and out of every gap, 

Leaves her tail in every trap. Answer: A needle. 


The three riddles which follow are from the same informant: 
Round the house and round the shack, 
Peeking in at every crack. Answer: The wind. 


Snuffle, sniffle, snaffle socket, 
Rich man puts it in his pocket, 
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But a poor man throws it away. Answer: Snot. 


Hair outside, hair within, 
All hair, no skin. Answer: A horsehair rope. 


Here’s one recited by Loren Callaway, of Eureka Springs, in 1948: 
Up hill, down hill, 
Runs straight to the mill, 
Yet it stands right still. Answer: A road. 


Another of Mr. Callaway’s contributions: 


What is it that flies 
But never lights? Answer: The wind. 


Also from Loren Callaway: 
What is red and blue, 
And purple and green, 
The king can’t reach it, 
Neither can the queen. Answer: A rainbow. 


This riddle came to us in 1952, without a signature, bearing a Hot Springs post- 
mark : 
What is it that a man gives a woman, 
And if it is any good 
She wants him to keep it 
As long as he lives? Answer: A promise. 


Here is one collected in 1946, from a schoolteacher near Huntsville: 
What is the name of a couple that scratches each other all day, 
and lays in each others’ arms all night? Answer: Wool cards. 


Another from the same source: 
What is it that takes in green, comes out white, and then it turns 
yellow? Answer: A cow; grass is green, milk is white, butter is yellow. 


From Craighead county, in 1953: 
What is big at the bottom, little at the top, and has ears? Answer: A 
mountain. “But what about the ears?” says the chump. “Didn’t you ever 
hear of mountaineers?” 


Also from Craighead county: 
What goes ninety-nine clump? Answer: A centipede with a wooden leg. 


This one was heard in Carroll county, in 1953: 
Why is the sea so restless? Answer: There are so many rocks in its bed. 


From a student at the University of Arkansas: 
What is it that runs over the field, comes home at night, and 
sticks its tongue out from under the bed? Answer: A wagon. 


Also from a student at Fayetteville: 
What is bought by the yard, and worn by the foot? Answer: A carpet. 
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The three riddles which follow were collected in Madison county, in 1948: 


What is it that carries a big load of manure, 
and only makes one track? Answer: A wheelbarrow. 


What is it that gets longer, if you take 
some off at either end? Answer: A ditch. 


What is it that’s deaf, dumb, and blind, 
but always tells the truth? Answer: A mirror. 


A lady in Benton county sent us this one in 1952; she heard it about 1900: 


Long legs, crooked thighs, 
Bald head, no eyes. Answer: Tongs. 
This is from Jefferson county, in 1952: 
As I was going across London Bridge 
I met a college boy. 


He tipped his hat an’ drew his cane, 
And what might be his name? Answer: Andrew. 


In Fayetteville we heard it this way: 
As I was going over London Bridge 
I met a man who tipped his hat 


An’ drew his cane, and in this riddle 
I told you his name. Answer: Andrew. 


Contributed by an elderly lady in Carroll county, in 1946; she said it was at 
least seventy years old: 
A man rode across the bridge 
The city for to see, 
And yet he walked. 


How can it be? Answer: Yet was the name of the man’s horse. 


Here is another from the same informant: 
There was a girl in our town, 
Silk an’ satin was her gown, 
Wild an’ careless she did grow. 
I’ve told her name twice 
But still you don’t know. Answer: Her name was Ann. 


This one was sent us by a smart-alec in Little Rock: 


A man had no eyes, but he saw a tree with apples on it; he 
took no apples off the tree, and left no apples on the tree. How 
can this be? Answer: The man had one eye, and there were 
two apples on the tree; he took one apple off, left one on. 


A child in Baxter county, in 1948, repeated the following as a riddle that “no- 
body couldn’t answer, no matter how smart they was:” 
She run around in a red petticoat, 
A stick in her hand, a stone in her throat. Answer: A girl eating a cherry. 
This one comes from Baxter county, too, and was told in 1949: 


Lots of them go to the spring, 
But none of ’em ever drink. Answer: Footprints. 
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A man at Berryville, in 1947, said that the following question used to be asked 
candidates for admission to the Bar Association: 
What does a man become, according to the law, when 
he kills both his parents at the same time? Answer: An orphan. 


The three items which follow were collected in Polk county, in 1945: 


Railroad crossing, look out for the cars, 
Can you spell that without any 7r’s? Answer: T-H-A-T. 


How do you spell hard water, with only three letters? Answer: I-C-E. 
How do you spell dry grass, and only use three letters? Answer: H-A-Y. 


This question comes from Poinsett county, in 1953: 


If you see twenty dogs running down the 
street, what time is it? Answer: Nineteen after one. 


Here’s one from Carroll county: 


If the clock strikes thirteen, what time 
is it? Answer: Time to get the clock fixed. 


From Fayetteville, in 1952: 
What’s the difference between a lemon and a white elephant? 


The chump answers “I don’t know.” The riddler responds: 
“Well, I'd hate to send you to the store for a lemon.” 


This is contributed by a student at the University of Arkansas: 
What’s the difference between a soldier, a flapper, and a 
biscuit? Answer: A soldier faces the powder, and a flapper 
powders her face. Somebody always asks “But what about 


the biscuit?” To which the answer is “That’s what you bit on.” 


A man at Hot Springs says that he heard this “catch” in the 1890's: 
What’s the difference between the Prince of Wales, a papa 
gorilla, and a bald head? Answer: The first is a heir apparent, 
the second is a hairy parent, the third is no hair apparent. 


The following question functioned as a riddle near Bentonville, in 1946: 
There was a donkey tied to a rope, and the rope was only 
eight feet long, but a bunch of carrots was thirty yards away. How 
did the donkey get the carrots? When somebody says “I give up,” 
the riddler sometimes answers “That’s what the other jackass 
done.” Or he may say: “Why, the donkey just walked over and ate 
the carrots. The other end of the rope wasn’t tied to anything.” 


This is a very old jape, known in Benton county in the 1880's, perhaps earlier. 
But a college girl assured us in 1952 that her boy-friend “made up that gag just 
the other night” for use in a local talent minstrel routine! 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
and 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 











A VISIT WITH VANCE RANDOLPH 


By RicHarp M. Dorson 


On 19 June 1953, I spoke on Negro storytelling to the Arkansas Folklore Society on 
the campus of the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville. Apart from my natural interest 
in meeting this active and enthusiastic group, I looked forward keenly to making the 
acquaintance of Vance Randolph. But Randolph was not at Fayetteville; ill health 
prevented his traveling the relatively short distance from his home at Eureka Springs. 
After the two-day Arkansas Folk Festival, I drove to Eureka Springs, a scenic resort 
town balanced precariously among the Ozark hills, and called on him. 

Tall, well-built, ruggedly good-looking, Randolph scarcely seemed the invalid, but 
heart trouble confined him closely to home, and permitted him only a couple of fresh 
working hours in the morning. At present he is working on a bibliography of Ozark 
folklore in print, since he cannot collect. “All my work is with the Ozark country and 
people,” he explains; “I don’t attempt to do anything with outside folklore. I’ve lived 
and collected here most of my life, but I could have collected a lot more, if I could have 
gotten any help. Just a dollar a day would have kept me going, in the Ozarks. But the 
foundations turned me down twenty-eight years in a row. Mencken, Frank Dobie, 
Louise Pound, wrote letters for me, but I didn’t have a Ph.D. [ Randolph has a Master's 
degree in psychology from Clark University.] So I’ve had to make what money I could 
writing. What the magazines won’t take, I send to the folklore journals. Now there's a 
funny thing; the folklore journals get what the paying magazines reject. I once told my 
friend Ernest Otto Rayburn [author of Ozark Folkways, and present president of the 
Arkansas Folklore Society] to write an article for the JouRNAL oF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, 
He’s written a great deal about Ozark folklore, in different newspapers and magazines, 
that the folklorists never see. Well, he asked me how much they paid, and when I told 
him nothing, he took the paper out of his typewriter and tossed it in the wastebasket.” 

Everyone I met in northern Arkansas who knew Randolph—folksingers, fellow 
collectors, faculty people—spoke of him with great regard. One soon understands why, 
after meeting him, and I left this perceptive and dedicated collector and skillful writer 
with a sad heart, thinking that he had never been able to afford a recording machine, 
and that a life of honorable achievement had left him with illness, worry, and the 
constant problem of paying rent and food bills. The outstanding collector of our time, 
who perhaps alone knows how to avoid commercial shoddiness and scholarly dullness, 
without sacrificing readability or integrity, deserves the best tribute American folklorists 
can tender. 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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GYPSY FOLKTALES 


By Rena M. Cotren 


HEN the layman thinks of Gypsies in connection with the arts, he 

thinks of music and dance. Non-Gypsies have an opportunity to pay 

for the privilege of seeing and hearing these art forms, but story- 
telling is a “private” aesthetic medium intended for internal consumption within 
the Gypsy group. Folklorists, of course, are aware of the existence of Gypsy folk- 
tales, but they are apt to dismiss the subject without enthusiasm because they feel 
that most of the stories are drawn from European and Asiatic stockpiles already 
familiar to the student. This assumption is based upon several extensive collections 
published around the turn of the century, the contents of these anthologies being 
erroneously presumed to represent a fair sampling of the entire art. In point of fact, 
the published stories all fall into a single specialized category. 

Actually, Gypsy folktales belong in a larger frame of reference according to 
their type. They must be studied within the matrix of Gypsy culture. Storytelling 
is a serious art among these people, ranking on a par with music, dance, and song, 
and it is put to serious purposes. There are four general types of tales, each of 
which is proper to certain occasions and each fulfills certain important functions 
within the culture. Each of these story types has its own form and function, and 
it is necessary to describe each category separately. 


I. PARAMICA 


The story type with which the folklorist is familiar is the paramica, our equiva- 
lent of which is the fairy tale; it is regarded as a story in our sense of the term, 
and, therefore, it is the story type which is recounted to an inquiring non-Gypsy 
who says, “Tell me a story.” 

These fairy tales are told for the purpose of amusement during leisure hours. 
They can, of course, be used for anthropological analyses, but the Gypsies them- 
selves do not think of the parami¢a as performing a practical function per se al- 
though the asides of the narrator and of the audience often drive home points of 
everyday value. 

The paramiéa tend to have a standardized form which varies somewhat among 
the different tribes. Usually the beginning places the action at a great distance 
spatially and temporally. The Lowara Gypsy parami¢a I have heard begin: “In that 
holy, golden night which never more will come and which never more will be 
seen .. .” American Kaldera’ Gypsy stories often start: “Far, far away across the 
great waters and at a time long before any of us can recall .. .” 

paramita links vary to a more marked extent. Sometimes the narrator joins 
different series of episodes by a simple no ‘well,’ which indicates that a slightly 
different subject is being introduced. Sometimes there is a more explicit copulative 
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sentence: “Now we leave these brothers and see what has been happening to their 
parents.” During rapid, careless delivery, these links are eliminated. 

Tale tags also are standardized. These tags are of two major types: those which 
admit that the story is a lie and which ask the audience to acknowledge and reward 
the narrator’s baldfaced delivery of a falsehood of such magnitude and ingenuity; 
and those which assert in mock seriousness that the story was a true one and 
which offer proof of authenticity, in a manner satirizing the standard forms of the 
other Gypsy story types. An example of the first type of tag is: “And you should 
give me a big pudding for telling you this big lie.” An example of the second type 
is: “And my uncle was invited to their wedding and played his fiddle, and he came 
away and told me this story.” More rarely the story ends with a moral commentary, 

The use of asides also is standard procedure although the specific comments 
may be spontaneous. Often the remarks are an invocation of a curse upon the 
villain of the tale or a hearty wish that the audience be spared a fate similar to that 
which overtakes the luckless victim, Sometimes the narrator interrupts his story to 
point up the universality of a specific event, sometimes he pauses to express his 
admiration for the hero’s cunning. 

The plots of the parami¢a are quite familiar to students of European and 
Asiatic materials. Many of them are of the “Foolish Jack” type. Some deal with 
animals or objects endowed with magical properties and powers, and acting as 
helpers to the hero. Hindrances include dragon-like monsters, ugly witches, greedy 
kings, evil stepmothers, and unkind brothers. Motifs include such episodes as the 
flying carpet, the Magical Flight, princesses imprisoned in inaccessible towers, and 
tablecloths which furnish vast quantities of food. 


2. SVATA 


The svata are the storehouse of what may be termed folk-truth. These stories 
are designed to fulfill an educational purpose; they are related to the young to 
instruct them in the ways of the Gypsies and to the adults as a means of familiar- 
izing them with countries and places they do not know from personal experience. 
The svata are the textbooks of Gypsy culture. 

Before beginning one of the svata, the narrator is required to present documen- 
tation of the authenticity of the story: who told it to him; from whom did that 
person hear it; who was the original eyewitness? Then character-references of the 
people involved are given, and further attestations are solicited from the audience. 
Unless the full chain from original narrator to the present storyteller is given, the 
story is considered relatively worthless. 

Subjects range from those covering conditions in Spain or Argentina or Japan 
(where easy money can be found, whether the people are hard to handle, what type 
of emergency is apt to arise there), through those outlining in detail how to trade 
horses and tell fortunes in Polish or Spanish or Hungarian, to tales about people's 
experiences with ghosts of the dead, witches, philters, and omens. In this category, 
too, may be subsumed origin myths and explanations of why things are as we 
find them today. 

A typical humorous Lowara horse-trading svata treats of the non-Gypsy who 
purchased a lame horse from several young Gypsy boys because he noticed that a 
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thorn was imbedded in the horse’s hoof. He returned home, elated with his great 
bargain and impressed with his ability to put something over on people noted for 
their perspicacity in handling and dealing with horse-flesh. But, when he pulled 
the thorn out of the horse’s hoof, he discovered that the horse was still lame. 

The svata dealing with the mule, the ghosts of the dead, include stories of peo- 
ple who have been accosted by the dead while spending the night in an abandoned 
house, ghosts which chased the unfortunate night-traveler across old bridges, and 
of the unfortunate living men who unwittingly fall in love with dead girls. Other 
stories serve aS warnings against administering or drinking love-philters. 

Because of the nature of the svata, new tales are invented constantly. I recall 
sitting with a family group at Christmas time. We began to talk about Christmas, 
and several appropriate svata were related. 1 became aware that the group was 
looking at me expectantly, so I related one of the European legends dealing with 
the Christmas Rose. This was repeated carefully for the benefit of the two old 
people who had not followed my discourse too well, since I had been speaking in 
English. Then one of the young matrons turned to me and asked, “Is that a ¢rue 
story?” (In Gypsy terms, she was asking whether I had related one of the parami¢a 
or one of the svata; I had failed to employ a familiar form which would indicate 
which type was to be expected, and I had not offered proofs of authenticity.) I 
explained that people had beer: telling the story for many hundreds of years and 
that they considered it to be true. That was enough for them; the Christmas Rose 
now is one of the svata of this Gypsy band. 

However, new tales are regarded with some suspicion since the Gypsies recog- 
nize how easily a paramica might slip into the svata. Some time ago, while dining 
with the chief’s family of another group, one of the guests said he had just been 
told by a Hindu that the reason Jews did not eat pork was because during the 
Last Supper Jesus reproached one of his Disciples, saying that the man had acted 
like a swine. Suddenly the man turned into a pig, and Jews do not eat pig because 
they would not touch human flesh. I denied the validity of the story, when asked 
for my opinion, by saying that the Bible makes no mention of the event. My 
challenge to the story’s authenticity was countered with the assertion of the 
Hindu’s proof, namely, that when a pig is opened up it smells like a man. I 
admitted that I had never had occasion to smell freshly slaughtered hog but that 
I doubted whether the Hindu could be taken as a reliable witness since his people 
do not eat meat of any kind and, therefore, the odor of slaughtered meat would 
be offensive to him. I said I knew the story was untrue because before the Last 
Supper Moses had commanded his people not to eat pig. I submitted proof of my 
statement by outlining specifically the complete Hebraic dietary laws, and ex- 
plained the time-gap between the two events. The group at the table passed prompt 
judgment and relegated the story to the ranks of the paramicéa. 

New svata also can be command performances: people who have returned from 
other areas are asked to describe conditions of work and of living and to give their 
opinions on the desirability of relocating. Upon hearing that I have spent a year in 
Connecticut, Gypsy groups inquire about that state, and my comments about the 
treatment of Gypsies and the possibilities for fortunetelling are noted as new svata, 
to be repeated at pertinent times. 
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I think that in the svata the folklorist will discover many plots and motifs not 
encountered in the usual collections. 


3. HIRA 


hira are tales about known, living or remembered, persons; they are divided 
into two categories by the Gypsies. The ¢a¢o hira ‘true reputation’ are stories which 
tend to present people in a favorable light and which are verifiable in a manner 
similar to that used for svata. The xoxano hira ‘lying reputation’ are bits of gossip, 
unverified and usually malicious in character. It is interesting to note that a lauda- 
tory story is more readily placed in the ¢a¢o hira classification than one which 
reveals an unsavory aspect, but there is a certain fluidity between the types and also 
a provisional category for rumors which have not yet been confirmed. 

If the svata are the textbooks of the culture, then the Aira correspond to the 
biographies, newspapers, social register, and rogues’ gallery of the society. New 
hira rate the same avid interest as that exhibited by many non-Gypsies in reading 
the society columns of the newspaper. 

Since the ¢a¢o hira deal with the exploits of specific individuals, there is a 
tendency for the formation of epic-like tale cycles. As a matter of fact, several 
years ago a literate Kaldera’ Gypsy in France published a “novel” about a Gypsy 
hero, which was a synthesis of the various Aira dealing with a famous man whose 
grandson died just a short while after the book was printed. 

¢ato hira concern themselves with such matters as the great fights so-and-so 
won, the ingenious way in which someone escaped from prison, or the shrewd 
business deals put over by someone else. Specific case histories of the type of leader- 
ship afforded by various chiefs, detailed examinations of the kind of wives and 
mothers different families produce, blow by blow descriptions of famous swindles, 
minutiae of inter-band wars—all these are grist for the mill of the Aira. 

xoxano hira include barbed references to the scanty morals of some women, 
oblique hints of the cruelty and avarice of certain Big Men, or whispers of new 
instances of runaway brides. 

The Aira may be related at any time, but it is usually mandatory to exchange 
hira (and svata) when a newcomer arrives. ¢aco hira ordinarily are given preced- 
ence in mixed company during moments of sociability, and xoxano hira are 
recounted most frequently by women sitting together in the fortunetelling stores 
while passing the long hours between customers. 

The source of information must be stated exactly so that the audience will know 
to which category of Aira the story belongs, and so that anyone who wishes may 
trace the story down firsthand. 

hira perform important social functions within the Gypsy world because it is 
through these stories that individuals who have never met face-to-face learn of 
one another’s presence, and because they govern the manner in which these peo- 
ple will interact when they do meet. 

It is because of the Aira that a traveling group will avoid one band and seek out 
another to engage in economic pursuits for mutual aggrandizement, to secure 
suitable daughters-in-law, or to obtain the services of a judge for their court trials. 
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It is because of the Aira that a stranger will be received with welcome, turned away 
with curses, or tolerated with fear. 

hira spread with great rapidity wherever there are Gypsies. The reputations of 
Gypsies, individually or as members of certain bands, precede them wherever they 
go. I have records of Aira about Gypsy leaders who have not set foot on the Euro- 
pean continent for a half-century, which are told at the meeting-places of Euro- 
pean Gypsies who were as yet unborn when the subject of the tales left Europe. 


4. KRIS 


These are the stories of the court-trials which have taken place in Gypsy tribes 
and of the hypothetical instances postulated for the purposes of clarification of 
basic legal points. The totality of the kris constitutes Gypsy common law. 

In relating these stories, it is necessary to give full details about the Big Man 
who was chosen to be the judge and arbiter of the case, which families or bands 
or tribes were involved in the dispute, which men were present to hear the litiga- 
tion, who spoke as prosecutor and who as defendant, who acted as witness to each 
side, which of the “jurymen” arose to give an opinion, and which orator exercised 
the strongest influence on the final decision of the audience. The entire back- 
ground of the disagreement is sketched; the major and minor lines of argument 
are presented; the final consensus of opinion arrived at by the jury and the resultant 
decision pronounced by the officiating judge are cited, together with a description 
of the eventual outcome of the case. 

The kris revolve around a number of different types of cases, all of which arise 
from the ordinary course of Gypsy life. Usually altercations are concerned with the 
amount of money which should be returned to the husband’s parents when a young 
bride runs away from her conjugal home. Because Gypsies buy their daughters-in- 
law, it is necessary to determine an equitable financial settlement in the event of a 
divorce, the exact amount of money to be returned being contingent upon the 
relative amount of fault for marital failure which is attributable to each side. 

Another major area for possible dispute lies in the economic spheres: often men 
go out as partners in a money-making enterprise (such as fender-repairing), and 
there may be dissatisfaction with the division of the day’s profits. Women who are 
sharing the same store for purposes of fortunetelling similarly may dispute the 
disposition of the store’s income. Another band may begin to settle in and work the 
territory used by one’s own group, and thus one must establish prior rights to and 
ownership of a territory of specific boundaries. 

Other kris cover such crises as the eruption of actual warfare between families 
and bands, problems engendered by the lack of observance of ceremonial purity, 
and difficulties springing from an individual’s failure to accede to Gypsy laws. 

Ancient tales of cases resulting from tribal wars and suchlike may well yield 
motifs of particular interest to the folklorist since there is a natural tendency to 
embroider upon the basic story as years pass. Moreover, the hypothetical instances 
could be used for purposes of comparison with, say, African problem stories, where 
the audience is presented with a series of situations which mutually conflict and is 
asked to solve the puzzle. 

In addition to the four types of tales treated above, there are gilia, or songs, 
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which properly fall under the storytelling art. One can see readily, however, tha 
the songs subdivide along parallel lines to the stories. There are songs which relate 
individual Aira, songs to amuse and to quiet children, dirges, and others. As jp 
storytelling, the source of the song and the circumstances under which it was 
formed are an integral part of the artpiece. Moreover, although I have not as yet 
done intensive work with the gilia, I believe that each song type has its own 
stereotyped form of rendition, its own tempo, and unique scale. There are also 
some indications that at least some tribes utilize dance solos which border upon 
storytelling, but it will be necessary to study the situation more thoroughly before 
saying anything more about Gypsy music and dance. 

For purposes of completion, mention must be made of the existence of proverbs 
and folksayings, riddles, curses, blessings, and other such standardized minor art 
forms. 

Storytelling and new tale formation are live arts among the Gypsies of both 
Europe and America, and it is possible, therefore, to study every aspect of interest 
to folklorists among them. Not only are we in a position to collect thousands of 
stories, in all their variations, as they are narrated by acknowledged masters of the 
art and in the context of their full environments, but also we can investigate ques- 
tions of process and change. One can film and record actual storytelling sessions 
as they occur spontaneously. The student can trace the formation of a new tale and 
its subsequent diffusion through the Gypsy world. He can study the reactions to 
and the repercussions of various tales within the cultural group. Questions of 
stylistic and individual variation from band to band and from tribe to tribe within 
the Gypsy group as a whole can be studied in great detail. Actual frequencies of 
plots and motifs can be calculated, not in relation to what has come down to us 
from a former time, but as a contemporary going concern. After we have set up 
projects for collecting folktales and for studying process, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to watch the disintegration of storytelling within the next few generations, 
as television is making inroads even among the Gypsies in America. 


New York, New York 
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BANYARUANDA PROVERBS 


By Aan P. anp Barsara W. MErriAM, AND 
Rosert P. ARMSTRONG 


HE Banyaruanda proverbs upon which this study is based were originally 

collected by Arthur Hands of Gitwe Mission, Ruanda, from a group of 

older men among the Banyaruanda in Nyanza Territory; they were written 
down without translation in the orthography commonly accepted for Runyaruanda. 
Since Hands was unable to study them in detail, he kindly consented to give the 
list, which totaled 164 proverbs, to the Merriams who were at that time conducting 
anthropological-ethnomusicological research in the area. 

The proverbs were studied in the field with Kayonga, our Umututsi interpreter, 
who gave all the information he could and consulted with others of his people when 
the materials were unknown to him. While Kayonga is both young and mission- 
educated, he holds a reputation as a person who uses and knows many proverbs; 
thus, while the translations may not be perfect in all cases, we express confidence in 
them. 

It will be noted that of the original 164 proverbs, but ninety-seven are used in 
this study. A small number of those omitted were excluded on the basis of incom- 
plete information. Most often, however, this omission was due to the fact that the 
materials fell into two distinct classes: those which were quite literal in their state- 
ment and seemed thus to have little general applicability; and those which, due to 
their metaphorical mode of expression, represented a greater degree of generaliza- 
tion. The former group of truisms we anticipate publishing at another time. 

Analysis of the proverbs has been approached from two standpoints: 1) by 
abstracting the generalizations made in the individual proverbs, thereby indicating 
something about the relationship between the proverbs and the Banyaruanda value 
system (Table A); 2) by classifying the nouns used in the proverbs in such a way 
as to present a structured view with reference to some of the constants in man’s 
experience (Table B). 

It is clear from our first objective that we regard the proverbs as representing a 
system, the rationale for which is derived from the fact that the referents of the 
proverbs are concepts in the value system. This system is, of course, a construct, as 
indeed is the value system also. But the status of these proverbs as a system is not 
dependent exclusively upon this relationship. The fact that they are oriented toward 
human situations, as a brief survey of the evidence will demonstrate, that they are 
used to enable humans to adapt, alter, avoid or adjust to particular situations, and 
that they constitute persistent and recognizable entities demonstrates a functional 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to the Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion and The Wenner-Gren Foundation which provided the financial assistance that made 


field work possible, and to I’Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale which 
gave its close cooperation in the Congo and Ruanda Urundi. 
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and formal homogeneity* necessary for a system. Although something akin has 
been implicit in at least two earlier studies,*® this viewpoint was suggested by 
Kenneth Burke’s statement that proverbs might well be regarded as “fragments of 
a vast and complex dialectic structure,” rather than as “isolated observations.”* 

Herzog has divided the Jabo proverbs into three broad groupings: “Nature, 
Culture, and People.” While these divisions reflect “to a certain extent the native’s 
selection from his experience of objects or phenomena as they seemed significant to 
him ... the purpose of this division was more to provide a practical scheme of 
orientation than to suggest a hard-and-fast classification.”*® Herzog, then, has chosen 
broad classifications under which large blocks of proverbs fall. While we also have 
avoided a “hard-and-fast” classification, we have given in outline form (Table A) 
generalizations abstracted in much finer degree from the Banyaruanda proverbs, 

It should be pointed out that we have attempted to avoid stating simply what 
the proverb is about, but have trie ‘rather to note the general statement behind the 
individual proverb. Thus while proverb 69 is about peace, for example, the ulterior 
notion concerns the indefiniteness of the future. Proverb 84 concerns a hypocrite 
and his children, but the idea seems to be that one with a slight sense of responsi- 
bility hurts not only himself but also those dependent upon him. In this sense, too, 
differing aims are to be noted from those of Herzog who builds his categories in 
terms of explicit rather than implicit evidence. 

These generalizations do not represent concepts of the same orders; that is to 
say, indefiniteness of the future is of a different order from practicality. Nor do 
they merit the same degree of stress in daily living, as may be concluded by com- 
paring caution with contentment. The fact that the various groupings do receive 
different stresses, however, should not be overestimated. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out that there are other factors to be taken into account, such as the 
adequacy of the sample or the fact that some categories may be regarded as more 
self-evident than others, as conceptualized by the Banyaruanda. More important, 
however, is that other areas of experience may be more regulated by formal law 
and sanctions. Thus, for example, the fact that only one proverb falls under strength 
of kinship would perhaps suggest that since such behavior is ordinarily regulated 
by legal, religious, economic or other group sanctions, there is little necessity for 
proverbs dealing with problems in this area. The proverbs which do concern family 
situations all involve those family activities and conditions not ordinarily legislated. 
Finally, the fact that religion figures infrequently in the generalizations seems to 
afford an additional illustration of this specialized use of proverbs. 

These congeries are, of course, deduced from the evidence, and should not be 
regarded as inviolable; different generalizations may well be fully as practicable. 


2 


. whenever the native in his discourse approaches generalizations, he easily lapses 
from ordinary prose into a special mode of parlance, by using a proverb. In this sense, proverbs 
in West Africa may be looked upon as embodying a technical language which is specialized 
not only in vocabulary and style, but also in the linguistic and logical constructions it employs.” 
George Herzog, Jabo Proverbs from Liberia (London, 1936), pp. 8-9. 

3 Herzog, 1936; Melville J. Herskovits and Sie Ta'gbwe, “Kru Proverbs,” JAF, 42 (1930), 
225-293. 

* Kenneth Burke, 4 Grammar of Motives (New York, 1945), p. 67. 

5 Herzog, 1936, p. 3. 
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TABLE A 


I, Caution ® 
Talking (and acting). One who does not talk with care is a troublemaker (1); one 
must refrain from exaggeration (2); one must speak neither excessively nor 
ambiguously, since this avoids hurting others (3); one must use discrimination in 
speech and avoid complaining; this protects one against providing material for his 
enemies (4); one must speak factually (5). 
2, Ability of others. One must not wrongly estimate another (6, 7, 8). 
Complacency. One must not be complacent in his own knowledge (9); one must not 
be complacent (10); one must not be vain, for vanity yields complacency (11). 
4. One must be aware of the consequences of his actions (12, 13, 14). 
5. One must be adaptable (15). 
6. One must choose one’s associates carefully (16, 17). 


II. Practical'tv 
In conducting one’s affairs. One should avoid . uarrels with brothers (18); one who 
tries too hard defeats his own purpose (19); it is practical to form powerful political 
affiliations (20); one should be conscious of the importance of timing in making a 
request (21); one should not alienate a source of benefits (22); one should work to 
accomplish things (23). 
2. One should have initiative (24, 25, 26, 27, 28). 
3. One should be self-reliant (29, 30, 31). 
4. Cooperation is essential for success (32, 33, 34). 


III. Character Judgment 
The strong man does not quail in the face of trouble (35); one is always charitable in 
judging a friend (36); if a man is bad in his heart, no one’s efforts will make him 
good (37); it is better to be responsive though homely than unresponsive and 
handsome (38); a slanderer is unaware of his own faults (39); a commanding woman 
upsets a domestic situation (40); a bad person shows his character by his actions (41). 


IV. Concentration of Effort 


There should be centralization of authority (42); one should do only a few things and 
do them well (43); one cannot divide his attention between two important things (44). 


V. Perseverance 


Once begun, a job should be finished (45); it is easy to start something but hard to 
finish it (46); one failure does not constitute defeat (47); one should persevere (48). 


VI. Contentment 


What one has seems good to him as long as he does not know that someone else has 
something better (49); one should be thankful for what he has (50, 51, 52). 


VII. Experience 


1. There is no substitute for experience (53, 54, 55, 56, 68). 
2. One does not forget his past estate (57, 58). 
3. Nature of experience. Experience is inevitable (59); it is cumulative (60); it is 


® These proverbs seem actually to be urging caution. Thus they have been distinguished on 
this basis from other proverbs which might seem to be concerning caution. It must also be 
noted that, although many of these statements are put in the form of the imperative, this does 
not mean that the imperative actually exists in the proverbs. 
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exciting (61); it is the fact and not the circumstance of experience that js 
important (62). 

4- Bad experience. Bad experiences are soon forgotten (63); there are certain kinds of 
experience which are inevitable, and if one escapes them he is lucky (64). 

5. Teaching and experience. Direct experience is better than communicated experi 
ence (30); one must be taught (the formal learning experience is most effective 
when directed) (65); where direct experience is lacking and one_ has need of 
experience, then one must learn from the experiences of others (66). 

6. One judges and is judged in terms of his experience with others (67). 


VIII. Indefiniteness of the Future 
(69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74s 75> 76, 77; 78). 


IX. Inevitability of Certain Future Events 
The future is itself inevitable (79); death is inevitable (80, 81). 


X. Social Injustice 
1. Toward those in inferior positions (82, 83). 
2. Toward those who are helpless through no fault of their own (84). 
3. Toward those who do good for others (85, 86). 


XI. Knowledge of One’s Place 
The wife does not challenge the husband’s authority (87). 


XII. Individual Responsibility 
One is responsible for his own actions (88, 89, 90). 


XIII. Social Obligation 
One is obliged to consider others especially in regard to favors given or received 
(91, 92). 
XIV. Conscience 
One’s conscience may dictate his moves (93). 


XV. Appreciation of Others 
One should appreciate the efforts of others (94). 


XVI. Strength of Kinship 
Closely related persons must be regarded as one (95). 


XVII. Friendship 
Friendship is precious (96). 


XVIII. Divine Intervention 
imana is ever-helpful (97). 


Table B provides information concerning the characteristics of the system. That 
with which we are particularly concerned is the distribution of the nouns in the 
proverbs with reference to some of the constants in man’s environment. The outline 
serves to indicate not only the distribution of terms but also the relative extent to 
which each of the constants is represented. It should be noted that the nouns are 
entered only under their most obvious headings; thus “cow,” for example, might 
be listed under “economics,” or “king” under “politics.” In all cases, then, the most 
direct classification has been employed. 
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TABLE B 
I. Human Beings 


A. Male: another (man implied) 94; brothers 18; child (male) 78; father 92; herders 74; 

hunters 42; man 2, 6, 7, 17, 35, 38, 73, 93- 

B. Female: maid 83; mistress 83; mukeba (co-wife) 4; she who gives birth 89; woman 

0, 76. 

C. General: another 19, 30, 92; barayora 52; children 84; one 38, 77; person 22. 
D. Body: 

1. Parts: abdomen 35; armpit 15; back 59; body 11; cheeks 44; chest 37; eye 30; 
feet 18; head 32, 33; heart 37; intestine 95; navel 95; neck 53; nose 25; shin 75; 
shoulder 53; skin 1; stomach 23; teeth 72, 94; tongue 39. 

2. Condition or state of: act of tensing body while defecating 19; callouses 60; gonor- 
rhea 67; holes of stomach (hunger pangs) 23; leprosy 25; sickness 13; sore 24. 

E. Human estates: peace 69, 77; reason 12; trouble 77; wisdom 9; woe 89. 


II. Habitat 


. Natural phenomena: ashes 28; clod 10; fire 22, 28; forest 66; grass 74; ground 75; 
noise 83; place that has never been hoed 45; rain 10, 29; something heavy 96; soil 
45; stone 19, 85, 86; thunder 64; top of a hill 58; water 20, 57. 

. Food: butter 11; flour 71; it (porridge) 90; Kaffir corn 85, 86; millet 12. 

C. Animals: cow 74; dog 42, 58, 73; fly 24, 61; goat 16, 21; hen 87; inkwar (a kind of 

bird) 15; leopard 20, 65; rooster 87. 


> 


wo 


III. Culture 


A. Roles: brother 18; children 84; enemy 11; herder 74; hunter 42; hypocrite 84; 
imandwa 47; king 30; maid 83; mistress 83; mwami 74; noble man 54; one who 
makes it 68; owner 88; she who gives birth 89; someone who feeds you 91. 

. Economics: dowry 76; laziness 24. 

. Political: case (in court) 82; laws 82; peace 69. 

. Communication: advice 32; words 3. 

. Religion: imana 26, 28, 97. 

. Time: day 70; morning 93; night 55, 62; today 69; tomorrow 69, 93. 

. Implements: hammer 68, 96; handles 60; head pad 36; knife 23, 40; pole 34; pot 31, 
33, 49; stick 46; things 44; trap 88. ., 

H. Places: Bujinja 52; camp 54; grave 50; hole 97; home 17, 31, 40, 47, 51, 93; house 

29, 34, 70, 94; [fumbi 71; unknown place 3; place 80; prison 73. 


Ommoow 


These tables may both be used as indices to the proverbs. Thus for proverbs 
concerning “family life,” for example, reference should be made to “children,” 
“wife,” “mother,” “home.” Under “children” we find 84; under mukeba 4, “mis- 
tress” 83, etc. By putting these together it is seen that the children of a hypocrite 
have a difficult time, that a cautious woman is careful not to complain to jealous 
co-wives, and that a woman has considerable authority in her home, though this 
authority (87) is less than that of her husband. We discover, indeed, from Table A 
that a commanding woman ruins her home (40), that (from the generalizations 
themselves) cooperation is desirable (II-4) under the man’s supremacy (87), and 
that (V) the family will persevere in the face of adversity. It is in ways such as 
these that the tables may be used. 
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PROVERBS 


In the accepted Runyaruanda orthography, the following are to be noted: ¢ js 
pronounced as in “church;” & is pronounced as in “kill;” g is pronounced as ip 
“go;” 7 is pronounced as in “judge;” rwa is pronounced as in the combination of 
rgwa. 


1. inkunguzi y’ igikoba ytkubiramo amakara, 
person who does things which of _hide, skin togatherin coal 
cause him always to be in (from a fire) 
trouble 


“A trouble-maker gathers coals into his (own) skin.” 
Do not play with something that will hurt you. Watch what you say, for your 


words will come back to you. The European parallel is “Don’t play with fire, you 
can expect to be burned.” 


2. ukubarir' akubeshya agira ngo n'upfa muzajyana, 
he who to lie (“a” refers he thinks if you die he will go 
tells you to a man) with you 


“He who tells you that if you die he will die with you, will lie (be lying).” 


People say things in protestation of friendship or otherwise which obviously 
cannot be done; people should not make such rash and stupid promises. 


3. utaz’ indengero y’ amagambo — agirangw' umuyaga 
he who does an unknown of the words he thought —_ wind 
not know place that 
n’ _— igaju. 
is brown 


“He who does not know the unknown place of words thinks that the wind is brown.” 


indengero means generally ‘the point at which things go out of sight;’ from 
kurenga which means ‘to disappear.’ 

There are several words for the color “brown” which represents something 
good. igaju is a light shade of brown and when applied to a person it is highly 
complimentary. The proverb means that while a person may be talking, all the 
while thinking he is saying good things, someone may be hurt by them. The 
excessive talker “does not know where his w¢gds are going.” 


4. umuyazi wa cyane ayagtra mukeba. 
complainer very much she complains to _ the term used by 
plural wives to 
each other 


“A [great] complainer complains to her mukeba.” 


bakeba traditionally dislike each other; thus the proverb says that a complainer 
will sooner or later complain to someone who is glad to hear of her misfortune. 
5. gukeka ni ko kubeshya. 
to guess is to lie 
“To guess is to lie.” 
6. akagabo kanuka katababuye. 
small man smells without burning 
“A small man smells without burning.” 
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When a person “is not burning” he is not showing what his character really is; 
this applies only to good character, not bad. “To smell” a person is to see his true 
character. The proverb, then, points out that if you pay no attention to a small man 
or show that you despise him, he may show you later how strong he is and sur- 


prise you. 
7. usuzugur’ akagabo kakakurish' amabyi. 
you despise small man he makes you eat dung 
“{If] you despise a small man he [can] make you eat dung.” 
8. ructrwa kasha rugafata cyasha. 
they think about _ sick man it will catch strong person 
unimportant man important person 
small man big person 
“(While] they think about the unimportant man, the important person is caught.” 
9. utaz’ ubgeng’ ashim! ubge. 
he who does not widsom sufficient his 


“He who [feels] sufficient in his wisdom [is not wise].” 


There is always more to learn. One who thinks he knows everything is a fool. 


10. umwijuto w’ tkinonko ugira ngw’ imvura ntizagwa. 
happy-go-lucky of clod it thinks that rain it will not 
(refers to 
imvura) 


“The happy-go-lucky clod thinks that the rain will not [break it up].” 


The happy-go-lucky person thinks that no misery can come to him. 


II. utaz’ umwanz’ asig’ umbiri. 
he who does not know enemy he puts butteron —_ on body 
“He who does not know [his] enemy puts butter on [his] body.” 


One who takes excessive pride in his body does not realize that it can become 


his enemy. One should not consider his body perfect or think that he can never 
become ill. One should not scoff at those who are ill. 


12. impamv’ ingan’ ~—ururo. 
reason is like — millet 
“Reason is like millet.” 
“Reason” here means “the cause of trouble.” The proverb points out that even 
though the cause of trouble is small (like millet), the result may be big. 


13. umurengwe wica nk’ _— indwara. 
carelessness it kills like sickness 
heedlessness 
“Heedlessness kills like sickness.” 
14. umugabo ury’ isukari ntagtr’ isuka mu nz. 
a man who eats sugar he has not a hoe in his house 


“A man who eats [much] sugar has not a hoe in his house.” 


One should spend wisely. 
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15.  uwicishij’ inkwar’ ukwaha ahor’ akumanitse. 
he who kills name of a kind armpit always to raise your arm 
of bird like the 
partridge 


“He who kills inkware [with his] armpit will always [walk around] with his arm raised,” 


To kill something “with the armpit” means to do it easily. The basic point of 
the proverb is that one should not do things the same way over and over again 


simply because he has done them that way before. One must be pliable and 
adaptable. 


16. thene = mbi ntuyizirika hu’ awe. 
yizirika y 
goat bad _— you do not tie near yours 
“You do not tie a bad goat near yours.” 


One should not expose himself or his family to bad companions. 
17. utaz umuzungu azunguz’ _ashyir’ we. 


he who does not know white man he twirls toward _his home 
“He who does not know the white man twirls [him] toward his home.” 


One cannot keep a secret from a white man if he keeps asking him to his home. 
The proverb is a warning that one must be careful so that all is proper. 


18. iy’ abavandimwe  bavumbits’ _ ibirenge uvumbur’ akawe. 
if brothers to put feet you take out yours 
“If brothers put [their] feet [in the fire], you take yours out.” 


Do not fight with brothers, for they will unite against you. 


19. uwikanir’ umugisha w' undi anny’ buye. 
the act of tensing blessing of another  defecates _ stone 
the body while 
defecating 


“tHe who tries too hard to defecate], defecates a stone.” 


One defeats his own purpose if he tries too hard to obtain the blessings that 
another has. One should be content with what he has. 


20. wuhagarikiwe n! ingw’ aravoma. 


he who is guided and leopard __she draws (water) 
“He who is guided [by the] leopard, draws (water).” 


One who is under the protection of an important man has nothing to fear, for 
no one will dare harm him. The following story is told in connection with the 
proverb: 

Once there was a man, and he went to the mwami ‘king’ to be his servant so 
that the mwami would give him a cow for his services. And he spent a long time 
there, but the mwami did not give him any cows. One day he sat and thought, 
“What shall I do?” So he decided, and he said to the mwami, “I would like to ask 
you to grant me a small favor.” The mwami said, “What is it?” and the man 
answered, “The next time you are out, when they put you down from your litter 
call me, so that we can walk a little way and talk alone.” And the mwami accepted 
that, and he said, “That is easy; I will do that for you.” When they put him down, 
then, he called the man and they walked a little ahead; all the chiefs and important 
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men stayed behind while they walked on. They did not talk important words; they 
talked about small things: the flowers, the birds, some cows. When the people saw 
this they thought that the man was an important man, and they tried to be his 
friend so that he could help them with the mwami. A big chief saw them, and he 
said to himself, “This must be an important man; he talks alone with the mwami. 
I will make friends with him so that when I am in trouble he will tell the mwami 
and the mwami will help me.” So he gave him more than five cows. Then another 
man saw him, and he said, “Look, this man has given cows to the mwami’s friend, 
and he is my enemy. Perhaps the man gave the cows to harm me with the mwamzi; 
I had better give him some cows, too, so that I, too, will be the friend of the mwami.” 
So more and more people came to him to give him cows, and he finally had more 
than 300. Then he took them to the mwami and said, “Look at that word I asked 
with you; see how valuable it Aas become.” That way he became rich. 


ufat’ then! ayifat' _—_igthebeba. 
he who catches goat _— catches bleating 
“He who catches [a] goat catches [him] bleating.” 


21. 


_ 


Things should be done while the time is ripe. If a goat is bleating he is happy. 


22. nta wuses’ uw’ acyota. 
no one wants to kill the fire which is making 
(a fire) a person warm 


“No one wants to kill the fire which is making [him] warm.” 


ushaka kwic’ ibyuho by’ inda ahoran’ umuhoro. 
he who wants to kill holes of stomach he must knife 
abdomen _ always have 
“He who wants to kill the holes of his stomach must always have a knife.” 


23. 


wn 


“Holes of the stomach” here signifiy hunger pangs. The proverb implies that 
if one does not want to be hungry he must use his knife to clear ground and 
plant food. 

24. isaztséy” ubute ntiry’ igisebe. 
fly of laziness _it does not eat sore 

“A lazy fly does not eat a sore.” 


25. ibya nyuma bic’ amazura. 
leprosy it cuts nose 

“Leprosy cuts the nose.” 

The Banyaruanda believe that leprosy follows yaws, and that yaws precede 
leprosy. However, it is not held that a person with yaws always contracts leprosy. 
The proverb implies that it is better to be first than second; leprosy is worse than 
yaws. 

26. imana_ _ifash' abifasha. 
god helps _—_ who help themselves 

‘timana helps [those] who help themselves.” 

27. tkinyoni kitagurutse ntikimeny’ iyo bgeze. 
small bird doesnot fly _it will not know =whereis _ripe grain 

“If a small bird does not fly, it will not know where the ripe grain is.” 


One must try things in order to know about them. 
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28. uwambariz' imana—s kw’ ishyiga imusig ivu. 
he who prays god to by the fire —_he will put on him ashes 
“He who prays to imana by the fire will [only] be covered with ashes.” 


One must do things for himself. 


29. ak’ imukana haz’ imvur’ thise. 
something someone’s house _it comes rain when it stops 
which comes 
“If you are dependent on someone’s house (your neighbor), you must wait until it 
stops raining.” 
A person whom you expect to bring something to you will come slowly as if 
stopped by rain. One must do things for himself. 


30. ifisho ry’ undi ntirikureber’ umwami. 
eye of another __ it will not see king 
“The eye of another will not see the king.” 


One must see and do things for himself. 


31.  umuhan! ugutiza ntutuma wigurir’ —_inkun! _ivuga. 
someone else’s_  whichlends it will not _ buy for pot big 
home you yourself 


“If someone else lends you his big pot [continually], you will’not buy [one] for yourself.” 
One must not rely on another to do things for him; one must do things for 
himself. 


32. igthanga = kimwe ntikigtr’ inama. 
head one ithas not advice 
“One head has not [does not give] advice.” 


Two heads are better than one. 
33. tbihanga bibirt — ntibikwira mus nkon ~—s imwe. 


heads two do not fit in pot one 
“Two heads do not fit in one pot.” 


Two men, exchanging advice, are better than one alone. 


. inking’ imwe ntiger’ inzu. 
34. inking tig 
pole one it will not —_— house 
start 


“One pole will not start a house.” 
A single man cannot make a home; he must have a wife. And again, two heads 
are better than one. 


35. umugabo aterwa ku nda ngo beshya. 
a man he is speared in abdomen and he said is a lie 
“(When] a [real] man is speared in the abdomen, he says [it] is a lie.” 


A man will not cringe under a blow; he will be strong in the face of adversity. 


36. uwambuwe n’ uw’ azi’ ntat’ ingata. 
he who is with hewho youknow  hewillnot head pad 
robbed him throw 


“He who is robbed [by a person he knows] will not throw [away his] head pad.” 
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“To throw away the head pad” means to give up hope. The proverb says that 
the person treated badly by a friend thinks that perhaps a joke is being played on 


him. 


37. umutima muhanano ntirwuzur' igituza. 
heart mu refers to it will not fill chest 
umutima; hanano 
means to warn or 
advise 
“The heart will not fill [the] chest.” 


If one does not have it in his heart to be good another cannot reform him no 
matter how hard he tries. 


38. umuntu’ s umwiza nk’ umubi wumva. 


man is not good as bad one —_ who hears 
“A [good] man is not [so] good as a bad one who hears.” 


A handsome man (implied) who does not pay attention to a request is not so 
good as a homely one (implied) who hears and complies. 


39. uruvug’ undi ntirugorama. 
tongue another _it will not bend 
(slanderous) 

“A slanderous tongue will not bend.” 


Aslanderer never thinks of his own faults. 


40.  uruvug’ umugore ruvuzw’ umuhoro. 
commands in woman it will be cut —_a special knife with 
the home with a crescent blade 


“A woman who commands in the home cuts it with the umuhoro.” 


The woman who takes charge in the home breaks up the family; the husband 
should run the home. 


41. nyakibi ntarara bushyitsi. 
bad person he will not guest 
stop, keep 
quiet, try 
to bea 
good man 


“A bad person will not stay [as a] guest.” 


A person in strange surroundings should be quiet and observe how things are 
done. A bad person will not do this but will show his bad character immediately. 


42. abahigi benshi — bayoby' _—imbga uburari. 
hunters many miss dogs’ footprints 
“Many hunters miss the dogs’ footprints.” 


Too many masters will confuse the dogs, causing them to lose track of the 
quarry. 
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43- isuri isambira byinsht igasohoza bike. 
much water, it takes much (many) refers to the a few 
caused by rain act of having 

taken something 
somewhere 


“Rain water picks up much, but it will reach the bottom with little [few].” 


One’s efforts should be concentrated rather than scattered. A secondary idea js 
also present, referring to the fact that one should not be greedy. 


44.  utubiri twots’ amatama. 
two things it burns cheeks 
“Two things burn the cheeks.” 


One must make a choice between two alternatives. 


45- amasinde ni = murumuna w’ igisambo. 
soil that is broken is younger of __ place that has 
for the first time never been hoed 


“Soil that is broken for the first time is [the same as] a place that has neve: been hoed.” 


A job that is unfinished is no better than a job that has never been started. 


46. umanik’ agati wicay’ ukakamanur’ uhagaze. 
you hang small stick §yousit if youwantto you have to 
take it down stand 
“{If] you hang [a] small stick [and] sit, you have to stand if [when] you want to take 
it down.” 


It is easy to start something, but hard to finish it. 


47. umuhan’ umwe ntiwonz’ imandwa. 
home one it will not a special group 
hurt, harm __ of people 
“One home will not harm the imandwa.” 


The imandwa is a group of people who feast and sing in order to drive away 


evil spirits of departed ancestors. The proverb states that one refusal does not harm 
a person. 


48. buhoro, buhoro- mi rwo rugendo. 
slowly slowly is trip, safari 
“Slowly, slowly is safari.” 
Perseverance and steadiness accomplish the task. 


49. akabindi gahimb’ akandi kataraza. 
small pot. itisgood another where there is not 
“A small pot is good when there is not another.” 


One is content with what he has as long as he does not know that someone else 
has something better. 


50. thimuga kirut' igituro. 
lame is better grave 
“Lame[ness] is better [than] the grave.” 


One should be thankful for what he has. 
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<1, urugo rw’ urwanjwe rurut’ urwangano. 
a home the house of a man is better hate that home 
despised because he 
lets anyone come 
into his house 
“It is better to have a house into which anyone may come than one in which no one 
wants to come.” 
The idea of poor and rich is inherent here. It is better to be average and have 
friends than to be rich and have no friends. 


52. barayora yaguy’ i Bujinja. 
name given toa he died at name ofa place 
person who wants 
much 


“barayora died at Bujinja.” 
One should be content with what he has. 
53. urutugu ntirukura ngo rusumb! ijost. 


shoulder _it does not grow than taller neck 
“The shoulder does not grow taller than the neck.” 


The child does not come to be better than his father; although he grows up, 
his father is still his father. 


54. shim! imfura mutarasangir’ tkiraro. 
youthank nobleman if youarenot in camp 
with him 


“You find him a noble man if you are not with him in camp.” 


There is no substitute for experience. 


55.  ubar' ijoro n! uwariraye. 
he who night ishewho _ spent asleepless night 
knows about 
tells 


‘He who knows about the night is he who spent a sleepless night.” 


The proverb usually refers to something bad but may sometimes mean some- 
thing good, There is no substitute for experience. 


56. kugenda cyane — gutera kubona. 
to go much makes to see 
causes 


“To go [travel] much makes [one] see.” 


57. amaz’ — arashyuha _ntiyibagirw' iwabo wa _ mbeho. 
water _it gets hot it does not home of cold 
forget 


“Although the water gets hot, it does not forget the home of cold.” 


58. agahinga kabiy’ imbga ntigashir’ umubgejaguro. 
on topof — where it dogs it will not barking 
the hill was finish 
“The dog will not [never] finish barking from the top of the hill it knows.” 


One does not forget his past estate. 
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59. uwib! ahetse abgiriz’ uwo mu mugongo. 
he who steals and he to show, that who is the child who 
carries teach is carried on 
the back 


“He who steals while carrying a child on his back teaches the child to steal.” 


mugongo means literally ‘back;’ when used with uwo mu it means ‘the child 
who is carried on the back.’ 


60. imihini — mishy’ iter’ amabavu. 


handles new it causes callouses 
**‘New handles cause callouses.”’ 


Change is difficult because it necessitates a new adjustment. 


61. ugiy’ iburyasazt azimira nzima. 
he who went where they he swallowed __ refers to flies 
eat flies them and infers they 
are alive 


“He who went where they eat flies swallowed them alive.” 


A person in a novel situation is especially enthusiastic. 


62. nta wutiny’ ijoro; atiny’ icyo barihuriyemo. 
no one isafraid night heisafraid § what he has met 
“No one is afraid [of the] night; he is afraid of what he has met.” 


63. ushiz! impumu _yibagirw’ uwamuwitrukanaga. 
he has finished panting he forgets —_ he who has made him run 
“He [who] has finished panting forgets [what] has made him run.” 


64. ukiz’ inkub! arayiganira. 
he who escapes thunder he talks about it 
“He who escapes thunder talks about it.” 


Among the Banyaruanda it is believed that thunder, not lightning, kills. The 
proverb indicates that if one escapes something bad he is lucky. 


65. ingwe ntiyarizt gufata ku  —s gakanu—— yarabyigishijwe. 
leopard itdidnot tocatch on neck it was taught 
know how 


“The leopard did not know how to catch on [by] the neck until it was taught.” 


The following story is told in connection with this proverb: 

Some people were talking one night in a hut, saying that if the leopard only 
knew how to catch people on the back of the neck he would take many from the 
village. The leopard, listening outside, said, “Ha! I will try to find out what part 
the neck is.” So he bit a person on the leg but the person did not die; he bit another 
on the arm with no success. Then he tried the neck and the person died, so he 
knew which part was the neck. But he had had to be taught. 


66. ugiye mu’ _ishyamb’ ataz’ ac’ inkoni atazi. 
he who in forest which he _he cuts stick which he 
goes does not does not 

know know 


“He who goes in a forest which he does not know cuts a stick which he does not know.” 
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In a strange situation one should ask how things are done; otherwise he will 
do things which are wrong. 


67. umugabo wakurongoye n! uwagutey’ imitezi ntubibagirwa. 
man who married and  whogives gonorrhea you will not 
forget him 


“You will not forget the man who married you or the man who gives you gonorrhea.” 


One remembers people by the manner in which they treat him; one is remem- 
bered by his own actions. 


68. inyundo ntikura ngw’ isumb’ uwayicuze. 
hammer _it will not higher who makes it 
grow 


“The hammer will not grow higher than the one who makes it.” 


One should not feel superior because he becomes richer than his father, more 
learned than his teacher. 


69. amahoro _—ytriwe si y’ aramuka. 


peace today not of tomorrow 
“The peace of today is not of tomorrow.” 


70. imins’ — tkwubakir’ inyumba, tkurindinj’ ivundl. 
days it builds good house beware bad, small hut 
“After building a good house, beware a bad, small hut.” 


71. ulaz akaray’ Ifumb! araz’ ifu. 
he who know some- name of __ to keep for flour 
doesnot _ thing is at a place tomorrow 


“He who does not know something [what] is at [fumbi keeps flour for tomorrow.” 


The literal implication is that there may be war tomorrow at [fumdi. The basic 
idea is that one cannot know what will happen tomorrow, and that he must thus 
expect the unexpected and be prepared. 


72.  uwishima non’ ej’ azahekeny’ — amenyo. 
he who is happy today tomorrow chatter teeth 
“He who is happy today; his teeth [may] chatter tomorrow.” 

73. umugabo mbga asek’ imbohe. 

a man dog he laughs prison 


“The dog laughs at a man in prison.” 


‘Dog’ here is a term of insult for a man who is a fool. 


74.  ugiy’ ibgamt ntabgtriz! inka. 
he who goes to mwami _—ihewill not show _—cows 
herders where is 
good grass for 


“He who goes to [the] mwami will not show his herders where [there] is good grass 
[for his] cows.” 


One should prepare for future eventualities. 
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75.  wukanir’ igisambu igisebe gikanir’ umurundi, 
you are ground which has sore it is shin 
determined __ never been hoed determined 


“A sore on the shin may stop you from hoeing the unbroken ground you had deter. 
mined to hoe.” 


76. utaz’ ingumba aku’ inkumi. 
he who does abarren hepays young, unmarried 
not know woman dowry woman 


“He who does not know a barren woman pays dowry [for] a young, unmarried woman.” 


No one can tell whether he is marrying a barren woman until she has failed to 


bear children. 


77. nta wizer’ amahoro,  amaherer' ar’ inyuma. 
no one believes peace trouble is behind, after 
“No one [can] believe peace; trouble [may come] after.” 

78. hi hi hi hi! si y’ ibyar’ umuhungu. 
exclamation used when _is not gives male child 


one wants something 

very badly or is doing 

something carefully 

“(Going carefully] does not give a male child.” 


79. uwifuz’ icy’ azabon' agira ngw’ icyampa ngapfa. 
he who that which he _he thought he would like 
desires will see that to die 


“He who desires that which he will see, thought that he would like to die.” 
There is no use wishing for the inevitable. 


80. rusibiy’ aho rusanyura. 
it misses place _—_ where it will 
(death strike 
implied) 


“{Death] misses the place where it will strike.” 
Death may miss once, but it will catch you the next time. 


81. ruriy’ abandt nttrukwibagiwe. 
iteatsup others _it does not forget you 
“[Death] eats up others [but] it does not forget you.” 


82. amategekw’ arut’ urubanza. 
laws more than _case (in court) 
“Laws are more than a case in court.” 


People in power have the advantage even over those who are in the right. 


83. ah’ umuy’ ari nytrabuja ntasura. 
where is = maid she is mistress bad noise 
(who works) 
“Where a maid works she makes the bad noise; [not her] mistress.” 


84. indyarya irtkamira ntikamir’ abana bayo. 
hypocrite hemilksfor hedoesnot children his 
himself milk for 


“A hypocrite milks for himself; he does not milk for his children.” 
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The faults of a father will be suspected in his children. 


85. abo nteker’ impengeri ni bo banteker' amabuye. 
those forwhom  kaffircorn are those they cook stones 
I cook for me 
“Those for whom I cook kaffir corn are those who cook stones for me.” 
%6, uwo nserey’ amakoma, anser’ amabuye. 
hewho Iground _ kaffir corn he grinds stones 
for (dry, uncooked) for me 
“He for whom I ground kaffir corn grinds stones for me.” 
87. inkoko-kazt ntibik’ isak’ thari. 
hen it does not crow rooster _ if he is there 


“The hen does not crow if the rooster is there.” 
The wife is not the head of the house when the husband is there. 


88. umutego mubi- wica nyirawo. 
trap bad kills owner 
“[A] bad trap kills [the] owner.” 


If one does things badly he will pay for it. 


$9. ubyay’ ishyan' —_—_araryonsa. 
she who woe nurses it 
gives birth 
“She who gives birth [to] woe nurses it.” 
go.  urwishigishiy’ ararusoma. 
he who makes it he has to drink it 
(porridge of kaffir 


corn, millet, or 
wheat is implied) 
“He who makes it has to drink it.” 


gi. ugaburir’ umwijusi bararwana. 
someone who full they have to fight 
feeds you 


“If you are full, they have to fight to make you eat.” 

One must think of others. A recipient of a gift should let one know beforehand 
whether or not he needs it. It is better to refuse something than to receive it 
ungraciously. 

92. gira so yiturw! indi. 
may youhave  yourfather  itdeserves another 

“May you have your father; it deserves another.” 


gira so is a Banyaruanda greeting which wishes the person well. It deserves an 
answer. 


93. ugay’ imfura 2! iwabo bucya yimuka. 
he who a noble of his home tomorrow he moves 
despises man morning 


“‘He who despises the noble men of his home [or people or country] will have to move 
tomorrow morning.” 


A man’s conscience will cause him to move away from people he despises. 
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94. ameny’ aket’ urugo rw’ undi ntakuka. 
teeth toeat with house of another __ it will not 
(man) come out 


“Teeth will not come out [break] when eating in the house of another man.” 
The proverb implies lack of appreciation for hospitality. 


. urwish! umukundo ntirusig’ ubura. 
95 . . . . if . . 
if it breaks navel it will not leave _intestine 
“If it breaks [your] navel it will not leave [your] intestine.” 


One cannot be broken without the other. If someone likes you, he must lik: 
your children, brother, etc. 


96.  akaremereye gac’ inyundo. 
something heavy breaks hammer 
“Something heavy breaks a hammer.” 


Friendship is precious. 


97. umwanz! agucir’ akobo = imana igucir = akanzu. 
enemy he digs hole god digs 
“[Your] enemy digs a hole, [but] mana digs akanzu.” 


In the fence which surrounds the Banyaruanda house there is a doorway which 
is firmly closed at night by means of poles. However, a small opening is left in 
the fence so that people inside can get out quickly in case of emergency, or so that 


a latecomer can get in. This is akanzu. It is kept locked by a means known to the 
individual owner. 


Northwestern University 
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“THE GREY COCK’—A DROLLERY 
VERSION 


By Apert B. FrigepMaNn 


URING the Commonwealth period, a fairly numerous, though short-lived, 

species of anthology was evolved in London—the drollery.’ These facetious 

little collections of miscellaneous verse were sponsored by disappointed 
Royalist wits who hoped by this means to buoy up the spirits of the king’s party. 
Their coarseness and more than occasional obscenity, which posed so great a prob- 
lem for Victorian editors, probably represented originally a device for mocking the 
oppressive moral standards of the sanctimonious Saints, whom the Royalists could 
no longer combat openly. As one might expect of miscellanies intended primarily 
for a sophisticated, indeed an aristocratic, audience, witty epigrams, satires and 
urbane Cavalier lyrics bulk largest among the contents. Nonetheless, the compilers, 
exploiting every source of mirth and sensation, and untrammeled by literary 
standards, included a surprisingly large quantity of poetry of a popular, even folk, 
character. In Wit Restor’d (1658), Child discovered versions of “Johnie Armstrong” 
(No. 169), “Little Musgrave” (No. 81) and “The Twa Sisters” (No. 10). The 
same ballads were reprinted in Wit and Drollery (1682). “John Dory” is mentioned 
in Bishop Corbet’s “A Journey into France” and parodied in Sir John Mennis’ 
“Upon Sir John Suckling’s most warlike preparations for the Scottish Warre,” both 
drollery poems, though the ballad itself does not appear. Child could also have 
found in Choyce Drollery (1656) the original of “Musselburgh Field” (No. 172), 
which is represented in his thesaurus only by a fragmentary copy from the Percy 
Folio MS.* Several of these folk ballads show clear signs of a broadside provenience, 
and more typical broadside ballads—accounts of rural festivities and seductions, 
topers’ songs and obscene satires like Sir John Birkenhead’s “The Four-Legg’d 
Elder”—are scattered profusely throughout. 

But perhaps for the folklorist the most tantalizing pieces of drollery are those 
poems that suggest some connection with the folk lyric. One such poem is “An Old 
Song” in Wit Restor’d with the same burden (“Back and sides go bare”) as the 
famous drinking song in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. A set of verses in Wit and 
Drollery: Jovial Poems (1661) beginning “Begon, begon my Willy my Billy” turns 
out to be a decapitated version of “Arise, my juggy, my puggy,” a song appended 
to the 1638 edition of Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, snatches of which are heard in 
various plays of Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, and in Ophelia’s mad medley.* 
Westminster Drollery (1671) prints a short version of “Gilderoy,” and other 

For a recent discussion of the genre, see Courtney Craig Smith, “The Seventeenth-Century 
Drolleries,” Harvard Library Bulletin, 6 (1952), 40-51. 

* See Albert B. Friedman, “A New Version of ‘Musselburgh Field,’” JAF, 66 (1953), 74-77. 

3 Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher Variorum, IV, ed. A. H. Bullen (1912), p. 287. 
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Scottish songs, especially those of the Jocky-woos-Jenny variety, are far from rare 
in books of wit and drollery. Unfortunately, due to editorial refinements, the folk 
qualities of many drollery poems are not obvious; it often requires the removal of 
several layers of sophistications to lay bare the “uncooked” song beneath. That such 
an examination can be rewarding I have tried to demonstrate below by explicating 
a song from Henry Bold’s Latine Songs (1685). I trust my attempt will encourage 
students of English folksong to re-examine the drolleries with closer attention than 
they have yet been accorded. 

Bold, a Royalist don and minor functionary, had amused himself and his friends 
for a number of years by revising, “mocking,” and turning into Latin his favorite 
trivial and jocular poems, several of them possibly of his own making. The post. 
humous collection Latine Songs, for example, brings together Campion’s “Thou 
art not fair for all thy red and white” and both a “mock” and “straight” version of 
the same poet’s “Fire, fire, lo I burn in my desire!” The latter had made its way 
earlier into at least two drolleries.* Among the many ballads Bold dignified with 
Latin were “The Gelding of the Devil” and a weak rifacimento of “The Four. 
Legg’d Elder.” A more significant item is “Chevy Chase,” which is paralleled on 
the facing rectos with the stanzas of “Ludus Chevinus,” made “By Order of the 
Bishop of London.” Bold’s Latin version of “Chevy Chase” was several times 
reprinted,” and it is quite possible that Addison’s manner of recommending this 
ballad in his famous Spectator papers—his citing of classical parallels, that is—may 
have been inspired by Bold’s Latin exercise. Our own concern, however, is with 
Song XIII, pp. 44-48: 


. I Love my Love, she not me, 
Because I am so poor; 

. But, poor or rich, she hath my heart, 
And shall have evermore. 


> WN 


. I went unto my true Love’s Gate, 
And knocked at the Ring; 

. So ready was my own, her self, 
To rise, and let me in. 


om nv 


g. I looked in my true Love’s face, 
10. Methought she seem’d but wan; 
11. I took her in mine arms so wide, 
12. And carry’d her to bed agen. 


13. Where all the fore-part of the night 
14. Together close we lay, 

15. And all the latter-part of the night 
16. She slept in mine arms till day. 


* Choyce Drollery (1656), ed. J. W. Ebsworth (Boston, Lincs., 1876), p. 97; Windsor 
Drollery (1672), 1, p. 126. 

5 Notably in Sylvae (Dryden’s Miscellany), 3d ed. (1702), pp. 238-263; and Deliciae 
Poeticae (1706), pp. 124-141. This last collection was reprinted in 1708 and 1709 as Mirth 
Diverts All Care. 
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17. But cursed be that little Tirry-Cock 

18. That crow’d in the morning so soon; 

19. I thought it had been the dawning of the day, 
20. When ’twas but the light of the Moon. 


21. Then up I rose, and donn’d my Cloaths, 
22. And walk’d over the Plain; 

23. Wishing my self on my true Love’s Bed, 
24. And her in mine arms again. 


Lines 23 and 24 are an obvious echo of the fine dramatic lyric “Western Wind”: 


Westron wynde when wyll thou blow 
The smalle rayne down can rayne 
Cryst yf my love wer in my armys 
And I yn my bed Agayne. 


The quatrain is preserved in B.M. MS. Royal Appendix 58, a music-book of the 
early 16th century.® No other copy of the words or music is known, although 
another tune bearing the same name is used as the subject of three masses in B.M. 
Addit. MSS. 17802-5 (1530-40). Ten Brink thought the lines traditional, and, in 
support of this suggestion, Chambers quoted parallels for the first two lines from 
“The Unquiet Grave” (Child No. 78), from “Waly, waly, gin Love be bonny,” 
and from a canon (No. 6) in Ravenscroft’s Pammelia (1609). The Bold ballad is 
further testimony that the lyric was, or at least the last two lines were, moving 
down in an extra-manuscript tradition. 

The first stanza of Song XIII is the most difficult to explicate. In 1. 7 the singer’s 
true love is “ready” to admit him and complaisant thereafter, which hardly accords 
with his complaint in 1. 1 of unrequited affection. Almost certainly the first stanza 
is not organic to the piece. It appears to be either a burden or, more probably, a 
stanza of another song to whose melody the present piece was to be sung. This 
device for “leading” music from one song to another was common in Tudor song- 
books and is not unrelated to the method used for indicating the tunes of broadside 
ballads. Despite the slight metrical irregularity of 1. 1, one might well place these 
four lines in the early 16th century. It may be worth noting that a line from a 
song in the “Western Wind” MS. runs “She hath my hart . . . and euer shall.”” 
Among the Roxburghe Ballads is a humorous song with the burden “I love my 
love, and she loveth me,”® and a similar affirmation, one may recall, is made in 
the well-known lyric “Black is the Color.” But perhaps the closest analogue is 
found in an American folksong recorded by Sharp entitled “I Love My Love.”® 

The most important portion of the song is Il. 5-20. This I take to be a hitherto 
unnoticed version of “The Grey Cock” (Child No. 248). Child printed the ballad 

6 Ewald Fliigel, “Liedersammlungen des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Anglia, 12 (1889), 260; E. K. 
Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics (1926), p. 69. 


7 Fliigel, 1889, p. 260. 
® Roxburghe Ballads, J. W. Ebsworth and William Chappell, eds. (London, 1869-99), 


II, p. 285. 
®Cecil Sharp and Maud Karpeles, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
Pp 


(London, 1932), II, p. 260. 
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from Herd’s Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs (1776). Herd’s initial version, 
recorded in his first edition (1769), was, like the Bold ballad, of only four stanza 
(1, 4, 6, 7), and the additions do not improve it. 


1. ‘O saw ye my father? or saw ye my mother? 
Or saw ye my true-love John?’ 
‘I saw not your father, I saw not your mother, 
But I saw your true-love John.’ 


4. Up Johnny rose, and to the door he goes, 
And gently tirled the pin; 
The lassie taking tent unto the door she went, 
And she opend and let him in. 


[Bold] I went unto my true Love’s Gate, 
And knocked at the Ring; 
So ready was my own, her self, 
To rise, and let me in. 


6. ‘Flee, flee up, my bonny grey cock, 
And craw when it is day; 
Your neck shall be like the bonny beaten gold, 


And your wings of the silver grey.’ 


. The cock prov’d false, and untrue he was, 
For he crew an hour oer soon; 
The lassie thought it day when she sent her love away, 
And it was but a blink of the moon. 


a | 


[Bold| But cursed be that little Tirry-Cock 
That crow’d in the morning so soon; 
I thought it had been the dawning of the 
day, 
When "twas but the light of the Moon. 


The promise made to the cock, which seems to be essential in all variants of 
“The Grey Cock” is lacking, it will be noticed, in the Bold ballad. The latter also 
differs from Child’s version by including two stanzas (ll. off.) devoted to the 
couple’s love-making. This passage, however, is not extraneous. One of the two 
variants of No. 248 recovered in America contains these lines just before the 
bargain: 

All around the waist he caught her 
And unto the bed he brought her, 
And they lay there a-talking awhile.!° 


Of course there was originally something more candid and circumstantial here, as 
there is in Bold, but the missionaries (alas!) had preceded Sharp into the Carolina 
hills. 

It remains now to discuss the bearing which the Bold ballad has on the two 
chief problems associated with “The Grey Cock.” 


10 Sharp and Karpeles, 1932, I, pp. 259-260. 
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William Chappell, as a first thrust in one of the many Anglo-Scottish duels 
which litter the ballad field, accused Herd of having taken his ballad from a copy 
in an English song collection, Vocal Music; or the Songster’s Companion (1772). 
In this he was mistaken, for the ballad is recorded in Herd’s first edition (1769) 
and in the collector’s manuscript notebook. Even without this evidence, it should 
have been evident to Chappell that instead of Herd “Scottifying,” Vocal Music had 
Anglicized the ballad; for, as J. C. Dick points out,’* the English “twirl'd at the 
pin” shows not only unfamiliarity with medieval hardware, but also a misunder- 
standing of Scottish “tirl’d.” The Bold ballad would have delighted Chappell 
because it reveals the presence of “The Grey Cock” in England a century before 
Herd discovered it in Scotland. Moreover, the North Carolina ballad is closer akin 
to the “lost” English ballad than to the Scottish. 

More interesting than this bibliographical quarrel is the question as to whether 
“The Grey Cock” is an aube or a revenant ballad. The problem hardly presented 
itself to Child. In all the copies available to him, there was nothing more sinister 
than the cockcrow, and there was even one instance in a French aubade where the 
false bird was a cock instead of the usual lark. He pronounced the piece, therefore, 
“a variety of aube.” The revenant theme is strongly suggested, however, in the 
North Carolina version collected by Sharp. “When will you come back to see me?” 
the girl asks; and her lover replies: “When the seventh moon is done and passed 
and shines on yonder lea,/ And you know that will never be.” The implications of 
this answer were first grasped, though timidly, by C. R. Baskervill in an article on 
“English Songs of the Night Visit.”'* The revenant aspects of No. 248 are brought 
out more clearly in a brilliant note—marred, unfortunately, by factual slips—in 
Phillips Barry, F. H. Eckstrom and M. W. Smyth’s British Ballads from Maine. 
The Maine variant of “The Grey Cock” is a curtailed example of Herd’s longer 
version and is itself of little importance, but it provided the occasion for the editors 
to draw attention to a version of “The Grey Cock,” entitled “The Lover’s Ghost,” 
in P. W. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Song.” There the girl is the revenante. 


“You are tired, you are pale,’ said the young man 
to his dear. 

“You must never again go away.’ 

‘I must go away when the little cock will crow, 

For here they will not let me stay.’ 


Against this, I would set II. g-10 of the Bold ballad: 


I looked in my true Loves face, 
Methought she seem’d but wan. 


This is only a hint, but as ballad language goes, fairly explicit. 
The anti-climactic ll. 21-2 are yet to be noticed. For this purpose one must intro- 


11 William Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time (1855-9), p. 731- 

12]. C, Dick, The Songs of Burns (1903), p. 387. 

18C. R. Baskervill, “English Songs of the Night Visit,” PMLA, 36 (1921), 605. 

14Phillips Barry, F. H. Eckstrom and M. W. Smyth, British Ballads from Maine (New 
Haven, 1929), pp. 310ff. 
15 P. W, Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Song (Dublin, 1909), p. 219. 
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duce “Willie’s Fatal Visit” (Child No. 255), a poor thing of Buchan’s finding. 
Child thought this ballad a medley of several others, among them “The Grey 
Cock.” The climax, Willie’s leaving “by the light o the meen,” occurs in the tenth 
stanza. The rest of the ballad is taken up with Willie’s fatal experiences in a graye. 
yard and parts of it may well be, as Child seems to have supposed, spurious, By 
the twelfth stanza, undoubtedly genuine, testifies that I]. 21-2 of the Bold ballad ar 
not an intrusion. It runs, 


Then Sweet Willie raise, and put on his claise, 
And drew till him stockings and sheen, 
And took by his side his berry-brown sword, 
And ower yon lang hill he’s gane. 
Bold prints, 
Then up I rose, and donn’d my Cloaths, 
And walk’d over the Plain... 


Reading through the ballads again, one notices that the Bold version is firs 
person throughout, whereas the Herd ballad begins with first person dialogue and 
shifts to third person, a common ballad practice. I suspect that the first stanza of 
the Bold ballad was also first person dialogue—observe that it sets the scene in the 
same way as the Herd inctpit—and the body third person. However, a sophisticated 
poet setting the ballad down on paper might well neglect the quotation marks 
around the dialogue which are supplied by the intonation of the voice. He would 
thus have in his copy an abrupt shift from first to third person and would be 
tempted to regularize the construction. This is apparently what Bold (or some 
predecessor) did. 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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MOVEMENT NOTATION: 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO THE 
FOLKLORIST 


By Juana vE LaBan 


USIC has a universal notation system, but movement, another form of 

communication, has had up to now no means of being recorded, although 

it is a sine qua non of all aspects of living. Movement is one of the least 
explored of all forms of communication when it comes to making a permanent 
record of its manifestations. A notation system suitable to record all types of 
actions, gestures, and motions has been sought, however, since the days of ancient 
Egypt. 

Old languages become alive again by having been preserved in tablets, scrolls, 
or wall inscriptions. Music of clden days can be readily played today since its nota- 
tion is available in the originals. Motion, however, has been recorded only frag- 
mentarily, mainly in pictorial material. Such material represents but an isolated 
part of the whole movement scheme, and the few poses depicted on a vase, a 
fresco, a carved stone do not tell us of the content of a dance as such, but show 
merely a particular dancer in a specific pose, which may not even have been the 
pose the other dance participants executed at the same time. Despite glowing 
accounts of historians, philosophers, and poets we can hardly deduce the actual 
steps, figure formations, and structure of a dance. 

Most of the notation systems used between 1455’ and the present Labanotation? 
stressed in principle only the recording and floortracings of movements for legs and 
feet; sometimes arm movements were also indicated. Several of the notation 
systems employed letter symbols for movement interpretation;* others devised 
special symbols by which definite step combinations could be identified;* still others 
used symbols resembling musical notes and signs.” 

These early experimentations in movement notation generally reveal a clear 


1 Arthur Michel, “The Earliest Dance Manuals,” Medievalia et Humanistica, 3 (1945), 119. 

* Rudolf Laban, Kinetographie (Vienna, 1928), 2 vols. 

3 Antonio Arena, Leges Dansandi (1519; the British Museum has 1529, 1546, 1648 eds.); 
Robert Coplande, “The Manner of dauncynge of base daunces after the use of fraunce,” (1521), 
Captain Cox, F. J. Furnival, ed. (London, 1871); Erich Hertzmann, “Studien zur Basse Danse 
im 15 Jahrhundert, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Briissler MS.,” Zeitschrift fiir Mustk- 
wissenschaft, Heft 7 (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 401-413. 

* Raoul A. Feuillet, Choreographie, ou l’art de decrire la danse (Paris, 1700); Carlo Blasis, 
Traité élémentaire: Théorique et pratique de l'art de la danse (Milan, 1820); Albert Zorn, 
Grammatik der Tanzkunst (Leipzig, 1897; Zorn’s Grammar, Alfonso Sheafe, trans., Boston, 
1905). 

> Wladimir J. Stepanow, Alphabet des mouvements des corps humain (Paris, 1892); 
Charles Victor St. Leon, Stenochorégraphie (Paris, 1852). 
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floorpattern and a variety of step combinations. It is difficult, however, to detect 
any sign which shows duration and speed of movements, rhythmic variations, 
counterpoint, or syncopation. It is true that in some cases we can place the notated 
steps opposite a particular melody and thus recreate at least the rhythm of the foot 
action, if nothing else. 

We are faced with a similar situation in the notation efforts of Gertrude 
Kurath, who also uses symbols of step combinations along the outlined floordraw. 
ing but, as with many other older notation systems, her system is understood mainly 
by her and a few of her disciples.® A fine dancer herself, Kurath mentions that she 
has: “. . . symbols . . . for torso positions and gestures, but they are not included in 
this preliminary description.”* It should be remembered here, however, that there 
has not as yet appeared any set of Kurath’s symbols that permits the notation of 
all forms of motion. 

In order to be effective, a notation system has to allow the recording of any 
movement and not merely specialize in dance movement. In folk dance field 
research it is vital that all movement factors be completely notated on the spot, 
because memory plays strange tricks and should not be relied upon for accuracy. 
Even accomplished dance notators cannot afford to delay notation of what they see, 
for what they kinesthetically recall may be mixed with their own individual 
techniques or interpretations. 

None of the systems already referred to were able to record dynamic quality 
(emphasis upon weak, strong, narrow, wide, tension, or release), except by means 
of additional word descriptions. Finally, the dancer’s body position in movements 
such as bending, leaning, stretching, (forward, sideways, roundabout, etc.) was 
not indicated, nor were the levels on which the movement was executed written 
down. Incidental movement characteristics which enter into the different variations 
of one and the same dance, as done by different dancers or groups, were not pointed 
out in the old notations. The spatial aspects of movement had to be shown on a 
special track drawing (floorpattern) or they were simply ignored. 

The use of stick figures superimposed upon the path diagram beside the music 
is unable to represent the major principle of motion, namely, that of continuity. In 
such diagrams, the element of transition from one phase of motion to another is 
disregarded. 

The transfer of weight, a matter so important, has been neglected by notators. 
Even if we deal with such traditional step patterns as the polka, the schottische, or 
the waltz, we find a variety of executions among different nationality groups 
dancing them. It matters greatly whether the accent is on the up or down beat, 
whether steps are drawn long or short to an identical tempo, or whether bodily 
motion is dominant in the foot action. Often unexpected head turns, twists, or 
shaking movements of different parts of the body provide transitional weight 
factors—on one foot, on beth feet—establishing thereby peculiarities of a certain 
group in performing a particular traditional dance. The movement flow of folk 
dances, in execution either smooth or sharp, clearly exhibit varied weight transfers. 


® Gertrude Kurath, “A New Method in Dance Notation,” American Anthropologist, 52 
(1950), 120-123. 
7 Kurath, 1950. 
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The Laban dance notation is able to record any of these weight transfer variations.*® 


The folk dance field is virgin territory for comparative purposes. 

The ever growing interest in all aspects of the dance brought forth the Labanota- 
tion. Other systems have since come and gone.® None of them complied with the 
basic needs of the various types and many techniques of dance (social, acrobatic, 
modern, folk, ethnic, etc.). The Labanotation is the one proven system which seems 
to be universally usable because it can notate all human movement. For instance, 
ethnic and anthropological materials may be recorded through its use. 

The Dance Notation Archives of the Folkwangschule in Essen, Germany, and 
the Art of Movement Studio in Addlestone, England, have extensive collections of 
notated movement. The national dances of many nations, and various social 
dances, are recorded, as well as judo exercises, acrobatics, mudras gestures, and 
religious ceremonies. The “basic effort” signs for industrial action and therapeutic 
movement sequences have also been written in the Labanotation.’ 

The Labanotation can be likened to music notation inasmuch as it uses the 
music staff of lines. The length and shortness of the movement symbols indicate 
the relative timing corresponding to the musical note value. Aside from (1) the 
time value, one and the same symbol indicates (2) the direction in which the move- 
ment is going, (3) the level on which the movement is being executed, and (4) the 
part of the body which is moving. All these four elements are combined in a single 
symbol. In any human movement, especially in the various forms of dance, several 
elements function simultaneously. The space in which you dance is analyzed from 
the body direction and the focus is treated correspondingly. Space and time rela- 
tionship can be exactly indicated for the total structure of dance and rhythm 
sequences. The quality of dynamics of movement are recorded as well. 

Of immediate interest to the folklorist may be such commonly repeated move- 
ments as clapping, toe beats, circling, jumping, bending, flexing, rotating, and a 
starting or ending position of a dance. The diagram below illustrates the notations 
for these movements. 
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§ Invented by Rudolf von Laban in 1920. 
® For example, the Nijinsky, Doris Humphrey, and Galafréz systems. 
10 Rudolf Laban and F. C. Lawrence, Effort (London, n.d.); Albrecht Knust, Handbuch 
der Kinetographie, 8 vols., MSS.; (the author owns one of the five existing MS copies). 
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Whereas much has been accomplished in notation for the ballet and the modern 
dance during the last ten years here in America," notation of folk materials is 
just beginning." The Dance Notation Bureau in New York has recorded ten 
dances as taught by Norman Singer for the Country Dance Society. Josephina 
Garcia, dancer and teacher of Mexican dance, is notating her country’s dances. 
Fumi Akimoto of Hawaii is recording some Japanese dances.'* Emma Lugossy 
has notated approximately 50 Hungarian dances, of which fifteen have appeared in 
print.’® One of these is shown below. 
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“Magpie dance from Galgamacsa.” Each five line staff represents a group of dancers; 
all execute the same movement sequence. Couples face each other with hands joined. 
The tempo is rapid and the movements repetitive. 


It is evident that the movement notator should be a person familiar with the 
subject and the method of working of his collaborators. Close cooperation between 
musician and notator should establish smooth procedures in a short time. Dance 
notation recording should be economical and sound in movement function; it 
would aid considerably if, lacking personal movement training, the notator had 
some experience in anatomy and physiology. If recorded properly, folk dances 
should be easy to read and recreate from notation. While there may be errors in a 
first draft, after a repeated viewing of the dances and a counterchecking, the final 
dance score should be a precise and accurate record. 

The Labanotation eliminates the struggle with longhand methods; also it does 
away with innovations in individual scripts which are virtually impossible for 
anyone but their authors to understand.”® Last, but not least, this standard notation 
system permits comparative analysis of dance collections. An exchange of materials 


1 “Dance Techniques and Studies” (Dance Notation Bureau, New York, 1950). 

12 “Reading Material for Beginners” (Dance Notation Bureau, New York). 

18 “Dance Notation Newsletter” (New York, Summer, 1952), p. 7. 

14 Fumi Akimoto, Thesis project, Juilliard School of Music, New York, 1953. 

1° Emma Lugossy and Sandor Gonyey, Magyar Népi Tancok (Budapest, 1947). 

46 Juana de Laban, “Introduction to Dance Notation History,” Dance Index (1946). 
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among countries becomes feasible, affording an opportunity to learn the dances 
without having to learn foreign languages first. 

As a firm believer in notation, the author sees the day coming when score 
reading of any type of movement will be a reality. As our eyes are now trained to 
read music and we are able to transpose it into a sound pattern, we shall be able 
to read movement and see the spatial and dynamic qualities of a dance. The 
significance of notation for the folklorist then becomes apparent, for he may now 
record the folk movement expression by means of a universal notation, the 


Labanotation. 


Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 





NOTES & QUERIES 
(Continued from page 252) 


“Green Grows THE LaureL”: FurrHer Notes:—In December 1951, I read a paper 
entitled “A Tentative Study of a Typical Folk Lyric: ‘Green Grows the Laurel’” at the 
Detroit meeting of the AFS. This paper was later printed in JAF, 65 (1952), 341-351. 
Since that time, enough material concerning the lyric and the article has been brought 
to my attention to necessitate the publication of this note. The following matter, then, 
should be added to the original study:! on p. 343, to the evidence presented that in 
British song “laurel is related to virginity” and is “traditionally the symbol of faithful 
love and the return of an errant lover” add the use of the phrase “green grows the 
green laurel” in the cante fable “Dicky Wigdom” collected in New Jersey by Herbert 


Halpert, / AF, 55 (1942), 135. 


“Good luck to Dicky Wigdom who’s thirty thousand miles away; 
We eatin’ his rations and drinkin’ his drink. 

If God is willin’, in your arms I will sleep, 

And sing, green grows the green laurel so merry can be.” 


“Good luck, to Dicky Wigdom he’s not far away; 

You eatin’ his rations and drinkin’ his drink. 

If God is willin’, your nose he will smash, 

And sing, green grows the green laurel so merry can be.” 


Laurel is used for mockery in the first stanza, for ironic justice in the second. 

My conclusion, presented on pp. 343, 349-351, is to be modified in the light of a 

letter to me dated 12 December 1952, from Vance Randolph, including the following 
paragraph: 
Since publishing some fragments of this song in 1946, I have had several communications from 
Britishers about the title. They think that “Orange and Blue” refers to British politics and 
religious conflicts, rather than to plant symbolism. The “Orange,” according to these people, 
means the Protestant party in North Ireland, etc., and is somehow related to the children’s 
rhyme about “christen the Catholics one by one.” 


1 Two footnote corrections are also in order: on p. 347, in fn. 23, the name “Garvin Greig” 
should, of course, read Gavin Greig; and, on p. 350, fn. 42, the entry “Greig, 1909-14, sec. LV, 
p. 29” should read Greig, MSS., sec. LV, p. 29—and for printing the stanza so cited I owe 
an apology to Bertrand H. Bronson, whose trust, I, in effect, violated. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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This suggestion, combining the accidental discovery of the following rime collected 
by W. J. and K. H. Wintemberg in Grey County, Ontario; see JAF, 31 (1918), 121-122: 


Teeter, totter, 

Holy water, 

Sprinkle the Catholics everyone; 

Take them to battle 

And shoot them like cattle 

And let them lie under the Protestant drum 


led me to reinvestigate the statement made at the close of fn. 8 in my article. Obviously, 
my footnoie is incorrect. The words “orange and blue” in Randolph’s rime do not refer 
to plants, but to Protestant colors. There seems little room for doubt on this point, 
Admitting my error, then, I realized the information at hand would throw light on the 
conclusion of my paper. For, if the phrase “orange and blue” had an established currency 
in Irish folk rime, obviously the presence of that phrase in “Green Grows the Laurel” 
might indicate a British-Irish-American flow to the history of the song. 

Thanks to Randolph and Wintemberg, the situation outlined in the conclusion to my 
tentative investigation of “Green Grows” has now crystalized to a certain extent. The 
presence of a “now-lost” (or at least unknown to me) broadside (X) seems almost 
certain, while the possibility of a west-east migration of the song has become even more 
unlikely. My present thinking can be summarized in four statements: 

(1) Broadside X may well have been Irish. (See p. 351, fn. 45.) At any rate, the 
currency of the colors “orange and blue” in the Protestant rime certainly must have 
encouraged the retention of the folk etymologized “origin blue” in Ireland. For if the 
fertility meaning had vanished from “origin blue” the remaining phrase (“orange and 
blue”) still made sufficient sense for the folk or the broadside printers to protect it. 

(2) The Scottish “I hope-violets so blue” texts no longer need puzzle me. They can 
be explained easily as coming out of Broadside X with a cliché (“violets so blue”) 
replacing the completely meaningless (to the Scots at least) “orange and blue” phrase. 
And it is now also unnecessary to relate these Scottish texts to the United States versions. 

(3) The American “I hope-red, white, and blue” songs can be explained as probably 
Irish in descent—at least for the most part. Certainly the use of the colors as a national- 
political tag is identical for Americans and North Irish Protestants. And certainly the 
song is most widely popular with Irish or Irish influenced singers. 

(4) Consequently, the tradition of the song can be outlined as follows: Traditions— 
Group A: “we'll renew-origin blue (orange and blue)” texts. Older British, also found 
in the United States and Scotland; to Irish (?) Broadside X: “I hope-orange and blue;” 
to Group B: “I hope-orange and blue;” found in Ireland (orange and blue), in Scotland 
(violets so blue), and in the United States (red, white, and blue). 

Obviously, it is desirable to locate early (especially Irish) broadsides of “Green 
Grows the Laurel” to proceed further with this still tentative study. I would appreciate 
it if scholars would send me (to Box 89, Wakefield, Rhode Island) references or texts 
of “Green Grows the Laurel” should they run across them here or in Britain and 
Ireland. 


Denison University TristraM P, CorFin 
Granville, Ohio 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MUSICAL 
STYLES" 


By Bruno NETTL 


3. THe Great Basin AREA 


OME of the tribes of the Great Basin of Utah and Nevada as well as some in 
Northern California and Southern Oregon constitute a stylistic unit. The 
area as a whole is not well documented musically and more material is 
needed to ascertain its geographic limits. The most important source on Great 
Basin music is a monograph by Herzog? which makes some statements about 
the general nature of the music of the Basin tribes (not including Oregon). 
Herzog made use of some unpublished transcriptions of Paiute music.> Additional 
source material includes nineteen songs of the Owens Valley Paiute published by 
Steward.* A number of songs of the Paiute, Modoc, and Klamath were published 
by de Angulo and d’Harcourt.> The music of the Northern Ute, which is to some 
extent marginal to this area, has been treated by Densmore,’ who includes 114 
transcriptions. The musical style of the Modoc is described by Hall‘ in a manu- 
script paper including twenty songs. Finally, the songs of the Ghost Dance, a 
religious movement which spread over a large part of North America in the late 
19th century and which carried with it the musical style of the Basin, is described 
by Herzog. One hundred and thirty-two songs of the Ghost Dance from several 
tribes, mainly on the Plains, were published by Mooney ® in his extensive study on 
the Ghost Dance. The style of the Ghost Dance songs is related to that of the 
Great Basin songs. 
The general characteristics of the Great Basin musical area show it to be the 
one with the simplest styles on the continent. These are the use of a small melodic 
range, lack of much vocal tension and pulsation in the singing, and lack of 


1 For Sections 1 and 2, see JAF, 67 (1954), 44-56; sections 6, 7, and 8 will follow in the 
Next issue. 

2 George Herzog, “Plains Ghost Dance and Great Basin Music,” American Anthropologist, 
37 (1935), 403-419. 

3 Edward Sapir, unpublished manuscript on Southern Paiute music with transcriptions by 
Jacob D. Sapir. 

*Julian H. Steward, Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute (University of California 
Publications in American Archeology and Anthropology, 33, Berkeley, 1933), pp. 233-350. 

> Jaime de Angulo and M. B. d’Harcourt, “La musique des Indiens de la Californie du 
Nord,” Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 23 (1931), 189-228. 

6 Frances Densmore, Northern Ute Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 75, 
Washington, 1922). 

7 Jody C. Hall, Musical Style of the Modoc, MS., Indiana University, 1952. 

®James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 (Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 14: 2, Washington, 1896). 
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specialized melodic movement which consists, rather, of descending, undulating, 
and arc-shaped progressions. It is in the over-all structure of the songs that the are, 
is best typified. The majority of the songs employ the “paired-phrase” patterns, ip 
which each phrase is repeated. This type of form is found sporadically elsewhere 
on the continent but it does not characterize the other areas. A further stigma js 
the tendency for most of the phrases to end on the tonic; this contrasts with mos 
other styles, whose phrase endings tend to fall on different tones with the last one 
only on the tonic. 

The Great Basin musical area consists of a number of sub-styles which are dis. 
cussed in the following order: Northern California and Southern Oregon, Paiute 
and Ghost Dance, and Northern Ute. In addition, a style which is widespread 
throughout North America and which is related to the Great Basin style by virtue 
of its simplicity and some other features, is discussed in this section. Described by 
Herzog,’ it is found in many lullabies, songs from tales, and gambling songs from 
a number of tribes. 

The style of the Modoc and Klamath is among the simplest in North America 
and of primitive music in general. Among the Modoc there is a large proportion of 
two-tone and three-tone scales. Only about forty per cent have four or more tones. 
The intervals in the ditonic and tritonic scales are almost exclusively major seconds 
and minor thirds. In the scales with more tones there are, in addition to these 
intervals, also some minor seconds and a very few major thirds. The range of the 
songs is also small; more than half have a range of a perfect fourth or less; a range 
as great as an octave is exceedingly rare. 

The melodic movement of Modoc and Klamath music is relatively undulating 
with a somewhat greater proportion of descent than ascent. The melodic intervals 
are small; major and minor seconds and minor thirds predominate. 

The rhythm of Modoc music is dominated by relatively few durational values 
with the exception of about thirty per cent of the songs, where four or five are 
found. About half of the songs are isometric; the rest are heterometric and have a 
tendency towards recitative-like construction. Final tones tend to be of average or 
short length. Triplets and dotted rhythms are relatively rare. None of the recorded 
material has rhythmic accompaniment; thus, no conclusions can be drawn about 
that phase of the music. 

The songs of the Modoc are short. They are strophic, a strophe lasting about 
fifteen seconds. Their forms represent the simplest variety of the paired-phrase 
patterns characteristic of this area: more than half of them consist of one phrase 
which is repeated, sometimes with variations. It is possible that the more complex 
paired-phrase types among the Basin tribes developed from this simple type. Other 
forms found among the Modoc include: A? A? B (Hall No. 1); A B A B (Hall 
No. 3); ABCD (Hall No.7). 

The vocal technique of the Modoc is relatively free of pulsation; occasionally 
this is found, but never to the same degree as in the Plains-Pueblo area, and even to 
a lesser extent than in the Eskimo-Northwest Coast material. 

Hall divides the Modoc songs into two distinct types, I and II, of which I is 


® Herzog, “Special Song Types in North American Indian Music,” Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, 3 (1935), 23-33- 
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the simpler, here summarized—Type I: 1. range of a perfect fourth or less; 
3, ditonic or tritonic scales; 3. no tones in the melody lower than the tonic; 4. arc- 
shaped melodic contour; 5. final intervals move from an important tone to the 
tonic; 6. rhythmic material has only two durational values and is usually charac- 
terized by frequent shifting or contrast of values; 7. isometric construction. 
Type II: 1. range between a perfect fifth and an octave; 2. gradually descending 
or undulating melodic contour; 3. scales of four to six tones; 4. little or infrequent 
contrast between durational values, a full unbroken beat being the basic value; 
5. scales include tones higher and lower than the tonic; 6. rhythmic material con- 
sists of two or more durational values; 7. isometric or heterometric construction. 
Type I is typical of Modoc and Klamath music; it is found in the majority of the 
songs. Type II is more closely related to the music of the Paiutes and the Ghost 
Dance in melody, scale, and rhythmic construction, but not in form. 

The style of the Great Basin proper, i.e., the Paiutes, and that of the Ghost 
Dance songs of the central portion of North America, although akin to Type II 
of the Modoc, also shows relationships to Type I. The range of the songs is usually 
between a perfect fifth and an octave. The scales are pentatonic and tetratonic; 
tritonic and hexatonic scales are rare. The intervals of the scales are predominantly 
major and minor seconds. Minor thirds do occur but major thirds are rare. The 
scale construction is basically diatonic; the lowest interval is likely to be larger than 
a second. The tonic is usually the lowest tone and the other important tones are 
immediately above the tonic. 

The melodic movement is often gradually descending and very rarely of the 
terrace variety common in the Plains-Pueblo musical area. Individual phrases are 
likely to be of descending, arc, and undulating types of movement. The same 
intervals found in the scales are used in the melodies; diatonic progressions are 
common. 

The rhythm of Paiute and Ghost Dance music is dominated by three or four 
durational values. The organization is only rarely isometric, and the metric units 
tend to become longer as a song progresses. However, the single repetition of a 
metric unit is common; this is in line with the paired-phrase structure. 

Information on the percussive accompaniment of songs is scanty. However, it 
may be safely assumed that the use of instrumental accompaniment is by no means 
as widespread in this area as among most North American tribes. Most of the 
Ghost Dance songs on the Plains are also sung without rhythmic accompaniment. 
The tempo of the Basin songs varies; it averages about the same as most North 
American music and is slightly faster than that of the Eskimo-Northwest Coast 
area. 

The songs of the Great Basin area are usually strophic, a strophe lasting about 
forty-five seconds. The phrases are of varying lengths; some consist of only four 
or five tones while others take up twenty or more. Phrases of considerably varying 
lengths are found within the same song. The forms often adhere to the paired- 
phrase principle. Here are some examples of the most common kinds: A A B B 
(Mooney No. 45); A A BB CC (Mooney, p. 965); A7 A7 BBC CA’ A? DDEE 
(Densmore, Pawnee, p. 57). Sometimes a group of two phrases is used as the unit 
of repetition: A A B C B C (Herzog, p. 410). In most songs which do not adhere 
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rigidly to the paired-phrase principle the iterative elements still predominate: A R 
CD DEE (Herzog, p. 407). In a few songs the iterative element appears more 
strongly yet; a section is repeated more than once and also varied: A A B! B' R? 
B? C C (Mooney, p. 1096). A number of songs exhibit other kinds of forms whic 
may be designated as reverting and progressive. 

The characteristic phrase-ending on the tonic, described in the introductory 
portion of this section, is found in Paiute and Ghost Dance songs. Roughly eighty 
per cent of all phrases end on the tonic. 

The vocal technique of the Paiute and Ghost Dance songs is generally free of 
pulsation and vocal tension and is roughly comparable to that used in most 
Western European folk music. This is true even in those Ghost Dance songs 
which are performed by tribes whose general style of singing contains pulsation 
and vocal tension, such as those of the Plains. 

The music of the Northern Ute is generally a mixture of songs in the Great 
Basin style with some in the style of the Plains. About one-third of their songs 
may be classified as belonging strictly to the Basin style; the rest either approximate 
the style of the Plains-Pueblo area or are of mixed style. Among the songs in the 
Great Basin style, those of the Bear Dance are most prominent. Their chief devia- 
tion from the style of the Paiute and Ghost Dance songs consists of the use of 
slightly larger range (averaging a major sixth to an octave) and somewhat more 
complex rhythmic construction. The latter is due primarily to the use of more 
durational values. In over-all form and phrase endings, as well as in melodic move- 
ment, these Northern Ute songs adhere to the general Great Basin pattern. 

Most of the Northern Ute songs have instrumental accompaniment: this is 
often drumming and occasionally with the use of a notched stick idiophone. The 
rhythm is usually a simple pulse, but triplets with one unit as a rest as well as 
tremolo alternating with pulse beating are also found. In general, these rhythms 
are similar to those used in the Plains accompaniments. 

A type of song which has rarely been recorded but which seems to be charac- 
teristic of the Great Basin tribes is a kind which in itself narrates a myth; it is one 
of the few examples of narrative songs in primitive cultures. Described by Sapir,” 
its style is similar to that of the Great Basin in melody and rhythm, but its form is 
basically progressive. Short motifs, however, may be repeated and varied. Dens- 
more offers two such songs, calling them “rudimentary songs,” which fit in with 
Sapir’s description. Their melodic movement is gradually descending, with much 
interposed ascent. The rhythmic structure is complex, heterometric, and in general 
rather free. The song texts narrate entire animal tales. Densmore indicates that 
they may have been performed with drum accompaniment, but she does not 
record it. 

Three song types which are found in many North American Indian tribes of 
several culture and musical areas should be included here. Described by Herzog,” 
they exhibit general similarity to the songs of the Great Basin musical area, 
especially those of the Modoc. Some other tribes in which they have been recorded 


*° Edward Sapir, “Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology,” ]AF, 23 (1910), 455-472. 
11 Herzog, “Special Song Types in North American Indian Music,” 23-33. 
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are the Clackamas, Ute, Dakota, Menomini, Winnebago, Tonkawa, Arapaho, and 
Shawnee. 

The first type of this group is connected with animal tales. It is characterized by 
its adherence to speech-melody and its recitative-like performance. The second, 
connected with gambling and hiding games, is characterized by short phrases 
which are sometimes repeated in the paired-phrase manner of the Great Basin style. 
A third, consisting of lullabies, is characterized by especially small range (seconds 
and thirds) and by iterative elements in the form. All of them share the use of 
few tones in the scale, undulating melodic movement, and extreme brevity (ten to 
twenty seconds). It should be emphasized that not all gambling songs, songs from 
tales, and lullabies have these features; many do not. But the traits described above 
are usually, when they are present outside the Great Basin musical area, connected 
with the mentioned song functions. Herzog believes these types to be archaic 
layers in Indian music. Their relationship to Great Basin music is by virtue of 
their simplicity rather than many concrete features. It is possible that both styles 
can be shown to be archaic, and both may go back to one very simple style which 
has disappeared. More comparative study of these styles could give some insight 
into the early stages of North American Indian music. 


4. THE CALIFORNIA-YUMAN AREA 


This area includes the major part of aboriginal California and the Yuman 
language family. The music of Central California has been studied by Abraham” 
(including the Pomo, Miwok, Patwin, and Maidu). Some of the tribes of Southern 
California (Luisefio, Gabrielino, and Catalinefio) have been treated by Roberts** 
who includes twenty-seven transcriptions. Herzog’ has described the music of the 
Yuman tribes (Mohave, Yuma, Diegueno, Maricopa, and Yavapai); his study in- 
cludes thirty-nine songs. Seven additional songs of the Maricopa, transcribed by Her- 
zog appear in a work by Spier.’® One hundred and thirty songs of the Yuma, Cocopa, 
and Yaqui have been published by Densmore.’® About twenty-five California 
Indian songs belonging to tribes in this musical area are included in a study by de 
Angulo and d’Harcourt;** the tribes included here are the Pomo, Miwok, Karok, 
and Maidu. Some of the tribes of Northern California (e.g., Klamath) are not 
included in this area and were discussed in Section 3. The total number of tran- 
scriptions for this area is not large, but descriptions of the styles have been written 
by well-trained scholars; they have been supplemented by aural analysis by the 
writer. 

The California-Yuman area is characterized by two important traits: the use 
of a relaxed, non-pulsating vocal technique, which is found here to a greater degree 
than elsewhere on the continent, including even the Great Basin musical area, and 

12 Peter F. Abraham, personal communication to the writer, January 1953. 

13 Helen H. Roberts, Form in Primitive Music (New York, 1933). 

4 Herzog, “The Yuman Musical Style,” /AF, 41 (1928), 183-231. 

15 Herzog, “Maricopa Music,” in Leslie Spier, The Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chi- 
cago, 1933), 271-279. 

‘6 Densmore, Yuman and Yaqui Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 110, 
Washington, 1932). 

17 de Angulo and d’Harcourt, 1931, 189-228. 
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the presence of the Rise, a type of form and melodic movement. The latter js 
characteristic of the California-Yuman area, and, while it is found in some songs 
of other areas, is found in the majority of the songs here. The Rise consists of the 
interruption of the general melodic trend, which is usually the repetition of g 
short section or at least movement in a restricted range, by material with higher 
pitches. It is described by Herzog: 


In the introduced parts the melody turns upward. This ‘rise’ in the melody is de. 
cidedly peculiar to Yuman music. The higher part may repeat part of the main motif, 
In some of the gambling songs the higher part is a partial repetition of the motif in the 
higher octave. More commonly the higher part is an imitation of part of the main 
motif. Or, the higher part may shift the melodic balance higher, by tones which were 
not employed in the song before.'§ 


The description of the style in the next several paragraphs applies mainly to 
the Yuman tribes and those of Southern California. The Central Californian tribes 
share in the style, and their deviations from it are mentioned below. The range 
of the songs tends to be relatively small; the average is between a fifth and a major 
ninth. Separate sections of a song are often even more restricted in range. The Rise 
section and the rest of the song may occupy different pitch levels, and each portion 
may have only a small range (third or fifth), while the combination of the two, 
the total tonal material of a song, has a larger ambitus. 

The scales of the songs in this area are primarily pentatonic; next in frequency 
are tetratonic scales. The intervals in the scales are mainly major seconds and minor 
thirds, but major thirds are relatively common. The tonic is the lowest tone in 
about sixty per cent of the scales and is otherwise also near the bottom of the range. 
Other important tones are usually above the tonic at distances of a major third, a 
perfect fourth, or a perfect fifth from it. 

The melodic movement (not considering the basic contrast between the Rise 
and the remaining portion of a song) is most often descending but not of the 
terrace variety found in the Plains-Pueblo area. About one-third of it is not descend- 
ing, however, but is either level or undulating and sometimes arc-shaped, with 
balanced upward and downward movement, the descent in final position. Of the 
total melodic progressions (intervals), about forty-five per cent are ascending. The 
melodic intervals are mainly major and minor seconds and minor thirds. Major 
thirds, perfect fourths, and perfect fifths are also relatively common, as are octaves, 
which occur between the non-Rise and the Rise portions of a song. Other large 
intervals are rare. 

The Rise usually consists of the introduction of higher tones than previously 
found in the song. This is not always true, however, for in some songs the general 
level of pitch rises without new tones being introduced into the scale. In two of 
the songs published by Roberts (Nos. 10 and 11) there is actually a drop in pitch 
level rather than a Rise. 

Melodic sequences, transposition of motifs to small intervals like seconds and 
thirds, are a feature of Southern Californian music. These contrast, because of the 
small intervals of transposition, with the sequences found in the Plains-Pueblo 


1® Herzog, 1928, 193. 
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musical area which are usually at distances of fourths and fifths and could perhaps 
be designated as imitation rather than sequence. 

The rhythm of Yuman and Southern Californian songs is dominated by about 
three durational values. Syncopation is common, but is sung with less stress on the 
frst two notes than the same figure would be in the Plains-Pueblo area. Dotted 
rhythms are moderately frequent; triplets are rather common. The final tones of 
songs are about equally distributed among long, average, and short durational 
values. Isometric organization is somewhat more common in this area than else- 
where on the continent (with isolated exceptions, such as the Salish and the South- 
eastern U. S.), but it is not found in the majority of the songs. This may be due to 
a tendency towards isorhythmic organization which is not found consistently 
throughout a song, but which may be present in individual sections of songs. 
Complex meters such as five-eighths are found occasionally. 

The rhythmic accompaniment of Yuman and Southern Californian songs is 
used both for introducing and closing a song as well as during the melody. While 
singing is in progress, the accompaniment is usually the same tempo as the singing, 
but it may execute different figures and designs. This is more complex than the 
melody-accompaniment relationship in all of the other musical areas with the 
exception of the Eskimo-Northwest Coast. The accompaniment rests at points 
of rest in the melody. During the Rise portion the rhythmic accompaniment usually 
contrasts with that of the remainder of the song; tremolo is often found at this 
point. 

The forms of the Yuman and Californian songs must be considered a combina- 
tion of strophic and through-composed (but not progressive) principles. Its out- 
standing feature is the Rise, the material surrounding it being varied. Among the 
Yumans, the non-Rise portion of a song usually consists of one section which is 
repeated several times, the number of repetitions apparently being arbitrary. Thus 
each song is not always sung the same way and the entire song cannot easily be 
considered a strophe unless much leeway is assumed. It might perhaps be possible 
to consider each occurrence of the non-Rise motif as one strophe; this type of 
analysis is supported by the fact that in some songs the Rise portion is merely an 
octave transposition of the non-Rise portion. The song could then be considered 
strophic, with a short strophe as the basic unit. However, for songs in which the 
non-Rise portion is not merely iterative this analysis is not adequate. It is perhaps 
best to consider the form as one which does not fit into either the strophic or the 
throughcomposed categories. The most important principle of the forms, besides 
the Rise, is that of iteration. This is especially true of the Yuman songs, while 
among the Southern Californian ones the non-Rise portion tends to be more com- 
plex and to employ the progressive and reverting principles. Nos. 8 and 9 of 
Roberts’ collection indicate somewhat greater complexity of form than is found 
elsewhere in the area, but the Rise is still present. 

Following are some examples of forms among the Yumans. They are the most 
common ones of the area: AA A... Rise A (Herzog, Yuman, 1, 20, 25, 34); 
ABABAB... Rise B (Herzog, Yuman, 7, 27, 33); ABAB...A Rise B 
(Herzog, Yuman, 4, 23). Around the Rise portion a curtailment of the non-Rise 
repeated section is sometimes found: A B A B ... Rise A? B (Herzog, Yuman, 6, 
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28). The number of repetitions of the non-Rise portion is usually, as indicated, arbj. 
trary. Each section (indicated by one letter in the examples) of a song consists of 
between one and four phrases. These are usually of about equal length and consist 
of from five to twelve notes. The songs themselves (the entire rendition) are about 
a minute in length. 

The vocal technique of Southern Californian and Yuman music is comparable 
to that of most Western European folk singing. Songs are often concluded by 
rhythmic shouting; some song series have their own characteristic shouts which 
are used to close each song. The use of rhythmic grunting and shouting as a type 
of percussive-like accompaniment to melodies is found occasionally. 

Two flute melodies of the Yuma are offered by Densmore. These have a range 
of a minor third and a major third, respectively. The melodies are primarily pro- 
gressive, but the repeated use of the same short motifs and intervals ties them 
together to constitute a kind of rhapsodic form. The flute melodies are ornamented 
more than the vocal ones. In them one finds greater contrasts between long and 
short durational values, a large number of durational values, and generally more 
complex rhythmic organization. 

The music of the Central Californian tribes has been studied by Peter F, 
Abraham, who has communicated his findings to the writer. Aside from a few 
brief notes, his material is not summarized here, because of its forthcoming inde- 
pendent publication. The Central Californian style is generally similar to that of 
Southern California and the Yumans. It differs only in two important respects: 
the amount of rhythmic complexity and the vocal technique found here are not 
present in the Southern portions of the musical area. Central California has greater 
rhythmic complexity and tenser vocal technique, but is formally simpler. The 
presence of the Rise as well as melodic and tonal considerations make the identifi- 
cation of these two main styles as part of the California-Yuman area necessary. 


5. THe ATHABASCAN AREA 


The nature of the style of the Athabascan area and the tribes which it includes 
is more indefinite than corresponding data are for the other musical areas. The 
writer’s present estimate is that the area includes the Navaho and Apache and, 
possibly, the Northern Athabascans (or at least some of them). Also included in 
this Section is a discussion of the style of the Peyote songs used mainly on the Great 
Plains. This style bears similarities to, and may be historically derived from, the 
style of the Navaho and Apache. 

The total number of songs published from the Athabascan area (exclusive of 
Peyote songs) scarcely exceeds fifty. This is somewhat unexpected in view of the 
fact that more songs have been recorded among the Navaho than in any other 
single North American tribe. Eleven Navaho songs were published by Matthews;?° 
they were transcribed by Fillmore. Twelve were published by Curtis-Burlin®® and 


19 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
5, New York, 1897). 
20 Natalie Curtis-Burlin, The Indians’ Book (New York and London, 1907). 
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six by Herzog.** Transcriptions of Apache songs are even scarcer. Curtis-Burlin® 
has printed seven and Roberts** two. Published transcriptions of Northern 
Athabascan songs are rarer yet. Two songs (probably Tahltan), with considerable 
comment, were published by Barbeau,”* and Roberts”® makes a few descriptive 
statements comparing the style with that of the Navaho. It must be especially 
emphasized that statements made about the constituency and style of the Athabascan 
area as a whole are highly tentative. It should also be understood that the area is 
not contiguous as are the others. It is made up primarily of the members of one 
large language family distributed in two large segments over the Western part of 
the continent. Only the Southern segment is known to an adequate degree. The 
Northern part is almost unknown and is the weakest link in the North American 
Indian material available for study. The entire discussion of the Athabascan area 
is therefore brief. 

The distinguishing marks of the Athabascan area are the use of few (usually 
two) durational values, a large number of arc-shaped melodic contours, and the 
predominant use of relatively large intervals (thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, and 
octaves) in the melody, with scarcity of seconds. 

The average range of Navaho and Apache songs is about an octave, but there is 
considerable variety; some have ranges as large as two octaves. The range of 
Navaho songs is greater than that of the other tribes in this musical area. The 
scales are mostly pentatonic and tetratonic; some tritonic ones are found, usually in 
triad-like formations. The intervals of the scales are mostly major and minor thirds, 
major seconds, and perfect fourths. The tonic is usually the lowest tone in the 
range, occasionally a tone above the lowest. In the latter case, the lowest tone is 
usually a perfect fourth below the tonic. Other important tones in the scales tend 
to be perfect fifths and thirds (major, minor, or neutral) above the tonic. 

As stated above, the melodic movement tends to be in arc-shaped contours 
which ascend rapidly and descend somewhat more gradually. The melodic intervals 
are large; the use of major thirds is more prominent here than in the other areas. 
Descending and undulating melodic movement is also found; this may be the 
result of influences from the Great Plains, which are present also in other aspects 
of the music. The usual tendency is, however, for the melody to move in broad 
arcs between the upper and lower limits of the range in leaps which approach 
acrobatic vocal maneuvers. Jumps of an octave are not rare. Flattening of the 
melody resulting in the repetition of a single pitch at the end of a song is common. 

The rhythm of Navaho and Apache music is dominated by two durational 
values. These are usually related in the ratio 1 to 2, occasionally 1 to 3. Other 
rhythmic values are used rather rarely, perhaps once or twice during a song, if at 
all. There is a tendency towards isometric organization. Although completely 
isometric songs seem to be rare, there are sections using only one meter which is 


*1 Herzog, “Speech-Melody and Primitive Music,” Musical Quarterly, 20 (1934), 452-466. 

2 Curtis-Burlin, 1907. 

23 Roberts, “Indian Music of the Southwest,” Natural History, 27 (1927), 257-265. 

24 Marius Barbeau, “Songs of the Northwest,” Musical Quarterly, 19 (1933), 101-111. 

25 Roberts, Musical Areas in Aboriginal North America (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, 12, New Haven, 1936), 33. 
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usually duple or triple but not complex. Change of tempo is not found during a 
song. Dotted rhythms and triplets (contrasting with duplets) are rare. Final tones 
are usually short. Some isorhythmic sections are found within some songs, but 
entire songs with one repeated rhythmic pattern are not found. 

The rhythmic accompaniment of the songs is usually in even pulsating beats, 
These usually correspond to the shorter of the dominant rhythmic values and follow 
the melody rather closely throughout a song. 

The forms of Navaho songs are strophic; a strophe lasts about thirty seconds and 
consists of three or four sections. The forms show no specialized development 
comparable to the Rise of the California-Yuman area. Some of the forms have the 
incomplete repetition type of form (A’ A?) of the Plains-Pueblo area. Some forms 
are reverting, others progressive, while others again display iterative tendencies, 
with repeated sections (e.g., Matthew No. 10). The use of introductory and closing 
formulae is common; these are usually a number of repeated tones on the tonic 
pitch. One type of form which cannot be considered strophic without some quali- 
fication consists of the alternation of two sections which closes with the first of the 
two (e.g., A B A BAB A). In general, the phrases towards the end of a song are 
longer than the initial ones. 

The vocal technique of the Navaho and Apache makes use of vocal tension and 
pulsation to an extent greater than the Eskimo-Northwest Coast area, but with 
less intensity than the Plains-Pueblo area. The pulsations usually coincide with the 
basic rhythmic pulse of the song, and they do not give rise to the amount of orna- 
mentation found on the Plains. Falsetto singing is common, but it contrasts with 
the type of falsetto of the Plains in that it is not accompanied by the violent changes 
in dynamics, the heavy stresses, and the ornaments of the latter. 

The music of the Athabascan tribes in the interior of Canada is almost 
unknown. Roberts finds it somewhat comparable to that of the Navaho. A few 
Cree Indian songs exhibit some similarities to Navaho music, particularly in the 
rhythm (but they are not Athabascan). The Tahltan melodies recorded by Barbeau 
are similar in style to the Eskimo-Northwest Coast area. On the other hand, some 
Kutchin and other Northern Athabascan melodies heard by the writer exhibit 
features in common with Navaho and Apache music. The Northern Athabascans, 
though apparently in the same musical area as the Southern Athabascans, seem to 
have been influenced also by Northwest Coast and Plains music, while the Navaho 
and Apache have taken on, in recent times, some stylistic traits of the Plains-Pueblo 
musical area and perhaps some from the Great Basin. 

The songs of the Peyote cult, which within the last two centuries have spread 
to many tribes of North America, particularly those in the United States, are 
related, in musical style, to those of the Navaho and Apache. This may be due to 
the fact that the style could have spread to these tribes from the Lipan Apache who 
were the first tribe north of Mexico to use the Peyote buttons for ritual purposes. 
Today Peyote songs are very large in number and are being composed by members 
of many tribes. It is possible that, along with the ritual, the style of the songs, and 
perhaps even some actual songs, were transmitted from the Apache to the various 
tribes in the United States who use Peyote. 

The songs of the Peyote cult differ stylistically from the other songs of their 
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ysers. They exhibit a stylistic homogeneity which cuts across the boundaries of 
musical and cultural areas. McAllester*® has described the Peyote style; his findings 
are corroborated by those of the writer among the Shawnee and Arapaho.?* 
McAllester summarizes the characteristics of the Peyote style: they are sung with 
relatively “mild” vocal technique; they are fast, and the accompaniment is in quick 
rhythmic values, corresponding to the faster ones of the melody; they use only cwo 
durational values; they have the usual Plains melodic contours, but restricted range 
and unusually long and monotonic codas; the tonic is the usual phrase final; 
finally, most Peyote songs end with the meaningless syllable sequence he ne ne yo 
wa or a Variant of it. 

In general, this picture is that of Navaho and Apache music along with some 
elements of Plains music, perhaps some of the Great Basin style. The melodic 
movement is indicative of Plains influence, while the use of paired-phrase patterns 
is probably an importation from the Great Basin. If the conjectures as to the origin 
of the Peyote style given here are correct, it offers one of the best examples of the 
possibility of reconstructing the music history of primitive cultures. 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


26 David P. McAllester, Peyote Music (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 13, 


New York, 1949). 
27 Bruno Nettl, “Observations on Meaningless Peyote Song Texts,” AF, 66 (1953), 161-164. 


FOLKLORE NEWS 
MIR 


Arts eT Trapitions Poputaires:—The irregular and fragmented appearance of 
folklore periodicals in France during the war and post-war years has recently been 
rectified by the consolidation of four periodicals—Folklore paysan, Le Folklore vivant, 
Le mois d’Ethnographie francaise, and Annales de la Société d’Ethnographie frangaise 
—in the new Arts et traditions populaires. This imposing quarterly is the organ of the 
Société d’Ethnographie francaise and is published with subventions from the Centre 
National de Recherches Scientifique. Principal officers of the Société are Arnold van 
Gennep, President; Paul Delarue, Pierre-Louis Duchatre and Charles Parain, Vice- 
Presidents; Georges H. Riviere, Secretary General; Marie-Louise Tenéze, Editor. 
Editorial offices are located in the Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires, 
Palais Chaillot, Paris 16°; subscriptions at the Presses universitaires de France, 
Département des Périodiques, 1 place Paul Painlevé, Paris 5°. The content, format, 
illustrations, bibliography and other features notable in the first three issues give 
promise of a journal worthy of attention. 

YiwisHER Forktor:—To the growing list of folklore journals and bulletins in the 
United States, there has now been added, as of January 1954, the semi-annual Yidisher 
Folklor, a journal of Jewish folklore issued by the Y. L. Cahan Folklore Club of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO), New York. The journal is an attractive publica- 
tion, folio in size with a hogback binding. Editing YF under the direction of Max 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Weinreich of the Yiddish Scientific Institute are Eleanor Mlotek, Beatrice and Uriel 
Weinreich, and Wolf Younin. Communications to the new journal should be addressed 
to the Institute at 535 W. 123rd St., New York 27. 

NortH Carouina Forktore Sociery:—NCFS held its forty-second annual meeting 
in Raleigh on 4 December 1953. Robert J. Gould, Chapel Hill, presented a paper on 
“Folk Music in a North Carolina Rural Community” with illustrations in the form of 
tape recordings; Paul Joines, Winston-Salem, discussed and illustrated “Appalachian 
Banjo Tunes and Songs.” In its business session the Society discussed the possibility of 
establishing a journal but deferred decision until the next meeting. 

Ittinois Forktore Society:—The Fall meeting of IFS was held 6 November 1953 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. On the program were Joan Mueller, 
Southern Illinois University, “A Selection of American Folksongs;” Cameron Garbutt, 
Southern Illinois University, “American Speech as a Source of Folklore;” and William 
Bascom, Northwestern University, “Folklore and the Study of Scientific Problems.” 

Kentucky Forktore Sociery:—The Kentucky Folklore Society held its annual 
spring meeting in the Henry Clay Hotel, Louisville, 23 April 1954. Brian Sutton-Smith, 
New Zealand, currently research associate, School of Social Work, Wayne University, 
gave the address, ““Bar the Door’: An Essay on the Meaning of a Game.” A new con- 
stitution was approved and officers were elected. 

Prizes tn Fotktore:—Ray B. Browne, University of California at Los Angeles, was 
awarded the first Jo Stafford Fellowship in American Folklore for his project dealing 
with Alabama superstitions and other Alabama collections including folk songs, folk- 
tales, children’s songs and games, etc. The $300 fellowship, provided annually by 
Miss Jo Stafford for a meritorious project in the field of American folklore, this year 
supplanted the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore. Anne Grimes, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Américo Paredes, University of Texas, and Beatrice Weinreich, Columbia Uni- 
versity, received honorable mention. Judges were David A. Baerreis, A. Irving Hallowell, 
Herbert Halpert, Melville Jacobs, Thomas M. Pearce, and Wayland D. Hand 
(abstaining). 

Warren E. Roberts, Indiana University, was awarded the Chicago Folklore Prize for 
his paper entitled “Aarne-Thompson Type 480 in World Tradition: A Comparative 
Folktale Study.” The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International Folk- 
lore Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for an important 
contribution to the study of folklore. Honorable mention was given to Charles Speroni, 
University of California at Los Angeles, for “The Italian Wellerism to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century;” Joseph Szévérffy, Irish Folklore Commission, for “St. Christopher 
Studies: 1. Zur Christophorus-Legende. 2. Folk Beliefs and Medieval Hymns;” and 
Margaret Lantis, “Nunivak Eskimo Personality as Revealed in the Mythology.” 

Tue Fork Dancer HERE AND Apgroap:—In the Canadian Number of the JourNnaL 
or AmericAN Forktore (April-June 1954) a modest terminal note mentions a new 
endeavor in the United Kingdom, Henry R. Baldrey’s bi-monthly magazine, The Folk 
Dancer. In quick response, Michael Herman drew the attention of the editors to his 
New York publication of the same name, a well-seasoned enterprise already in its 
adolescence. Our notice was not intended to confuse the reader, nor to slight Herman’s 
accomplishment. It merely intended to encourage a similar publication in England, 
with apparently similar objectives. May this sequel remind American folk dancers of our 
own monthly magazine at P.O. Box 201, Flushing Station, L.I. 
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RALPH LINTON, 1893-1953 


By Georce Peter Murpock 


FTER six years of recurrent heart attacks to which he refused to make any 
serious concessions, Ralph Linton succumbed on 24 December 1953, shortly 
after a pleasant evening at the theater. Death came to him as he had 

wished it, “with his boots on,” depriving the writer of a close friend and stimulat- 
ing companion and the world of one of its foremost students of culture. 

Born on 27 February 1893, in Philadelphia of Quaker parentage, Linton at- 
tended sectarian schools and graduated from Swarthmore College in 1915. Here, 
reacting from an austere home environment, he was greatly influenced by Dr. 
Spencer Trotter, a physician and teacher of general science. While still an under- 
graduate, in 1912 and 1913, he engaged in archeological field work in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Guatemala, and in the summer of 1915 he unearthed an archaic 
site in New Jersey. His gradaute work, pursued at the University of Pennsylvania 
(M.A., 1915), Columbia University, and Harvard University (Ph.D., 1925), was 
punctuated by periods of field work in New Mexico (summer of 1916), Colorado 
(1919), the Marquesas Islands (1920-22), and Ohio (1924), and by military service 
in World War I as an artillery enlisted man; (he was a mild casualty from poison 
gas in France). 

First-hand contact with the living representatives of a simple culture in the 
Marquesas Islands shifted Linton’s primary interest from archeology to ethnology. 
In 1925, he was sent by the Field Museum of Natural History, with which he was 
associated as assistant curator from 1922 to 1928, to Madagascar for two and one- 
half years of intensive field work, from which resulted his major ethnographical 
monograph, The Tanala (1933). Archeological research was resumed in Wisconsin 
in 1932 and 1933, and in 1934 came his final field work, again in ethnology, among 
the Comanche of Oklahoma as leader of a summer training party for the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology. 

In 1928, Linton began a distinguished career as an academic teacher—first at 
the University of Wisconsin (1928-37), then at Columbia University (1937-46), 
and finally at Yale University (1946-53). He was a superb undergraduate lecturer 
and a highly stimulating instructor of graduate students. Systematic preparation 
for the classroom sharpened and broadened his intellectual interests, and led to a 
series of scientific contributions of the first order. 

The period at Wisconsin culminated in The Study of Man (1936). Though cast 
in the form of a textbook and widely so used, this work was much more. It fused 
for the first time the previously divergent historical, functional, and psychological 
approaches in American anthropology and established that eclectic synthesis which 
has since become the hallmark of our science in the United States. It also gave 
new and fruitful definitions to the concepts of status and role, clarified forms of 
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family structure, and sparkled with illuminating suggestions on nearly every page, 
Linton regarded it as his most creative work, and the present writer agrees, 

During the Columbia period Linton became particularly interested in the inter. 
relations of culture and personality. Collaboration with Dr. Abram Kardiner in the 
classroom led to two books by the latter—The Individual and His Society and 
The Psychological Frontiers of Society—to both of which Linton contributed 
ethnographical chapters. His own ideas, as they crystallized from this experience, 
found expression in The Cultural Background of Personality (1945). 

While at Yale, a long-standing interest in world culture history led Linton to 
expand his rich lecture notes by extensive additional research with the aim of pro- 
ducing a volume to be entitled The Tree of Culture. All but a few chapters were 
completed at the time of his death, and with some editing by his widow, the former 
Adelin Sumner Briggs, the book will appear in due course. From the scattered 
sections seen by this writer, it promises to reveal Linton’s creativity at its best— 
the fruit of wide reading, a nearly photographic memory for details, panoramic 
scope, and an unparalleled theoretical imagination. 

In addition to his independent work, Linton was a prolific editor of symposia, 
notably Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (1940), The Sctence of 
Man in the World Crisis (1945), and Most of the World (1949). He also served as 
editor of the American Anthropologist from 1939 to 1944, and of the Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology from 1947 to 1951.' The honors accorded to him have 
been many. He was President of the American Anthropological Association in 
1946, Vice-President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1937, and a member of the National Academy of Sciences. In 1951, he received 
the Viking Fund medal and award in general anthropology, in 1953 he was 
honored by the American Medical Association as giver of the Thomas William 
Salmon Lectures for that year, and he had been designated to receive the Huxley 
Medal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1954. 
He was, at the time of his death, a Councillor of the American Folklore Society. 

With his wide-ranging intellectual curiosity, his phenomenal memory, and his 
extraordinary fertility of ideas, Linton was a scintillating conversationalist and a 
delightful companion. He made friends in all walks of life and gave unstintingly 
of himself in personal relationships. With his students he was warm and quite 
unforbidding. With colleagues who appreciated him he was equally outgoing, 
as this writer can testify from years of intimate association; but toward those who 
were incapable of meeting him half-way he was prone to develop intense and often 
strongly emotional dislikes. His professional life was consequently studded with 
a number of stormy episodes. 

With the exception of language and kinship, in which he manifested com- 
paratively little interest, Linton ranged over practically the entire subject matter of 
anthropology as well as venturing widely into the fields of history, art, sociology, 
and psychology. As regards avocations, he was a connoisseur of precious and semi- 
precious stones, a collector of native African masks, and a confirmed theater-goer. 


1For a bibliography of Linton’s publications, see American Anthropologist, 56 (1954), 
279-281. 
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The diversity and exactness of his knowledge made him a frequent and welcome 
oyest visitor on the television show, “What in the World.” 

° Linton’s attainments brought him general recognition during his lifetime as 
one of the two or three leading anthropologists in the world, and his place in his- 
tory is certainly secure. More than anyone else, he was responsible for freeing 
American anthropology from the confusion and seeming sterility into which it had 
fallen at the end of the Boasian epoch and lifting it to the status of a science which 
could make common cause with psychology and sociology in a concerted attack 
upon the nature of man, his society, and his culture. 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Folklore. Storia, Obbietto, Metodo, Bibliografia. By Raffaele Corso. (Naples: R. Pirontj O 
e Figli, fourth edition, 1953. Pp. 226, photographs, appendices. ) that 
As many readers may know, Raffaele Corso, pupil of the great Italian folklorist neorf 
Giuseppe Pitré, has for many years held the chair of ethnography at the Istituto Univer. the | 
sitario Orientale of Naples, and is the able editor of Folklore. Rivista di tradizioni “— 
popolari, which he founded in 1925. Mari 
Twenty years have passed since Corso published his manual of folklore (Rome of the 
1923). That this handbook was well received is attested by the fact that a 2d edition we C 
issued in 1943, and a 3d in 1946. Corso’s book is a real contribution to the study of folk- studi 
lore, for, when he wrote it, no one had thought of writing a book that would give the é Ie 
folklorist the fundamental principles of his discipline, and orient him in the field of stud) 
folkloristic research. Paul Sebillot’s Le folklore, it is true, had already appeared in of Pi 
France, but in this work there was nothing concerning the history, objectives, schools, has | 
or bibliography of folklore. It was only after the publication of Corso’s manual that other Rew 
similar works began to appear in Latin countries: A. Van Gennep’s Le folklore (1924) (192 
in France, and G. Cocchiara’s Folklore (1927) in Italy. After the 2d and 3d editions of belo 
Corso’s book, other important works of a kin nature were written in Italy: G. Coc- on 
chiara’s Gli studi delle tradizioni popolari in Italia (1947) and Storia del folklore in peal 
Europa (1952), and P. Toschi’s little volume J/ folklore (1951). Since Corso’s manual pein 
was first published, great progress has been made in Italy in the study and teaching of pie 
folklore; indeed, at the present time folklore is taught in many of the country’s univer. vend 
sities. — 
The latest edition of Corso’s manual is not merely a reprinting of the older ones; rei 
it has been greatly enlarged and brought up to date. The work is divided into nine peed 
chapters, which I briefly translate: I. Precursors; I]. Name (1. Folklore; 2. The poor a 
classes and the peasant classes); III. Definition (1. Folklore as a general science; 2. Folk- aap 
lore as a subordinate discipline; 3. Ethnography of the lower classes); IV. Method ; 
(1. Collecting; 2. Comparison); V. The Schools; VI. The Most Recent Theories (1. Folk- = 
lore during the last twenty years; 2. Van Gennep’s sociological system; 3. The neo- ated 
folklore of Marinus; 4. German folklore; 5. Von Sydow’s ethnical theory; 6. Further whe 
development of the preceding schools; 7. Soviet folklore); VII. Folklore Museums; oe 
VIII. Italian Folklore (1. Popular poetry; 2. Popular mythology; 3. Paroemiography, ~~ 
Traditional ethnos, Demopsychology); IX. Development of Folklore in Italy in the talk 
Last Twenty Years. There follows a twenty-three page bibliography divided into two pop 
parts: 1. Folklore Theories; 2. Periodicals. There are also five Appendices. This con- — 
stitutes an innovation over the previous editions. The fifth Appendix is devoted to the _ 
study of folklore in the United States. re 
Corso’s book is an excellent and illuminating study, and a valuable work of refer- oe 
ence. The chapters are compact and highly informative. Only a few can be mentioned 
here. In the chapter on the word “Folklore” the author discusses the origin of the term whe 
fully, and then tells of the struggles waged in non-English-speaking countries for the mm 
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adoption of “folklore” or its replacement with local equivalents. In the chapter on 
“Folklore as a General Science,” Corso expounds and discusses with great clarity the 
pros and the cons of the various theories. In general, the author first analyzes a doctrine, 
a system, or a theory, and then evaluates it. In the chapter on field work he discusses 
yarious questionnaires, and also the methods advanced for setting down dance steps, 
melodies, etc.; furthermore, he gives invaluable bibliographical material on types of 
questionnaires used in various parts of the world. This broad bibliographical orientation 
derives from Corso’s amazing activity as a reviewer, with dozens of books and other 
folkloristic treatises from all parts of the world annually coming under his purview. 

Of special interest is the chapter on the more recent theories. It is in this section 
that the author makes an analysis of Van Gennep’s sociological system and of Marinus’ 
neo-folklore, and points out the fundamental divergence between the Italian school of 
the last 20 years which considers folklore as a chapter of ethnography (the eth- 
nography of the lower classes, in a general sense), and the Belgian school of Albert 
Marinus which considers folklore a branch of sociology, more specifically the sociology 
of the lower classes. 

Chapters VIII and IX are devoted entirely to the development of Italian folklore 
studies. Unquestionably, Corso himself has played the leading role in the development 
of Italian folklore during the last quarter century. This he has done by reviving the 
study of traditions, a field of inquiry which had become stagnant in Italy after the death 
of Pitre in 1916, and by evolving his own theory and philosophy of folklore, which 
has found expression in the journal he founded, in his handbook, and in the study 
Reviviscenze. Studi di tradizioni popolari italiane, which came out four years later 
(1927). In this work Corso suggested substituting the word “reviviscence” for Tylor’s 
hallowed notion of “survivals in culture.” In the intervening 26 years, which have been 
characterized by more intensive study of the philosophical basis of folklore, Corso has 
not retreated from his position. The idea of “reviviscence” embodies, in his view, the 
ever-living seed of tradition and rituals, of legends and customs. Here are his own 
words as I translate them: “As a vegetable organism comes to life again, becomes 
verdant with new buds and leaves, and starts again the cycle of its life, which had 
seemed to languish or be extinguished; thus a popular tradition, which seemed sub- 
merged under the waves of time, becomes verdant on the ancient stump, deeply rooted 
into the human heart and mind. We witness that characteristic phenomenon which no 
word can express and indicate better than ‘reviviscence,’ not only from the symbolical, 
but also from the scientific point of view.” 

Corso’s basic contention is that ethnography and folklore are not two independent 
aspects of the “science of peoples,” but rather they represent two steps of scientific 
analysis, and are indispensable to a satisfactory explanation of reviviscences. The science 
of popular traditions falls within the domain of a vaster and more general science, i.e., 
ethnography. Actually, folklore may be considered in itself a minor ethnography (albeit 
not minor in importance); namely, it may be denominated the ethnography of the simple 
folk within civilized nations—Eduard von Hoffmann-Krayer’s concept of vulgus in 
populo. Ethnography proper, of course, is concerned with the study of all peoples, but 
especially with the scientific investigation of primitive peoples. It is not possible to under- 
stand the origins of popular traditions without the help of ethnography, which offers 
the necessary elements to discover the primordial background of many customs that are 
the pagan or pre-pagan inheritance of the people. 

In closing this all too brief review of the latest edition of Corso’s manual, I believe 
it appropriate to note the fact that last year marked the 30th in the academic career of 
Corso as Professor of Ethnography and Folklore. On that occasion, various public testi- 
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monials were rendered to him in Italy and abroad. Highly significant was the Festschrify 
volume published in his honor under the auspices of the Argentine Asociacién Tucu. 
mana de Folklore, in which appeared writings by more than 60 scholars on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


University of California CHARLES SPERONI 
Los Angeles, California 


Studies in Cheremis Folklore, Vol. 1. Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok. “The Folktale,” by 
Anton N. Nyerges. “The Proverb,” by Warren Roberts. “The Riddle,” by Archer 
Taylor. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No, 
6, 1952. Pp. vii + 213, map. $5.) 


This authoritative type and motif analysis of folktales, and classification of proverbs 
and riddles of the Cheremis, represents studies from 1889 to the unpublished collections 
of Odin Beke from prisoners in World War I. Although Cheremis belief, custom, and 
folksong have received considerable attention, this appears to be the first monograph 
to be published on Cheremis folktale, proverb, or riddle, and should prove an invaluable 
reference to anthropologists and folklorists. 

Thomas A. Sebeok’s visits to Scandinavia, Finland, and Hungary in 1947 and 1948 
enabled him to work closely with other leading Finno-Ugrian scholars, especially with 
Odén Beke, who permitted him to take copies of his Cheremis texts in four dialects for 
eventual publication in the United States. 

Although this volume represents only a part of the major task which confronted 
Sebeok, it is of the utmost folkloristic importance. Sebeok translated all of the unpub- 
lished texts of Beke analyzed in this volume, as well as 50 proverbs from his publica- 
tions, and arranged the 18 collections of seven Finno-Ugric scholars chronologically as 
to publication, with key abbreviations used throughout the volume. Lower case letters 
indicate specific dialects. 

The index was completed for the folktale and the proverb under the guidance of 
Stith Thompson and Jonas A. Balys. Vera Mae Alleman’s “Initial and Final Elements” 
was examined by Erminie Voegelin, and the map was prepared by Ronald I. Ives and 
Julia C. Harris. 

Sebeok identifies the Cheremis language with the Volga-Finnic branch of the Finno- 
Ugric sub-family of languages with three principal dialects: the Eastern (Forest or 
Meadow), the Western (Mountain), and the Ufa Cheremis. 

Cheremis culture, he says, has been extensively influenced by the Volga Bulgars 
since about 7oo A. D., and, after 1236, by the Mohammedan Tatars. Russian influence 
began at an early date, and became permanent in the 18th century. In 1936, the numer- 
ous western Cheremis were organized into the Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, with a population of over half a million. 

The primary sources are carefully listed, with their scope and provenience, includ- 
ing the unpublished texts recorded by Beke (which constitute about one fifth of the 
total number of tales). The collections of Ernst Lewy (1926), indicated by L, of Beke 
(1931 and 1937), indicated by B, and those of Beke listed under U (unpublished) 
were from prisoners of war, and are of especial importance to Western scholars since 
all present Russian sources are inaccessible, and, presumably (according to the 1948 
survey of D. V. Bubrich), there is little or no research by Russian folklorists into 
Cheremis folktale, riddle, or proverb. Sebeok also includes a complete bibliography of 
materials used in preparation of this volume. 
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“The Folktale,” by Anton N. Nyerges (pp. 13-114). 

The section on the folktales of the Cheremis includes a Type and Motif Analysis, a 
Motif Index, and a Type Index by Anton N. Nyerges, and a listing of Initial and 
Final Elements of the folktaies by Vera Mae Alleman (pp. 115-117). 

Of the 270 tales analyzed in the Cheremis studies, only 56 represent field collec- 
tions made among the Cheremis before the Revolution. Of these, 20 tales were collected 
by Arvid Genetz, 10 by V. Porkka, 11 by G. J. Ramstedt, 8 by Yrj6 Wichmann, 5 by 
Heikki Paasonen, and 2 by an unknown recorder. Thus the greatest number of tales 
represent more recent collections from prisoners of war by Ernst Lewy (47 tales) and 
(don Beke (117 published, 50 unpublished tales). 

The Type Index must have been a difficult task, in that, of the 157 tales which 
were successfully typed, 40 were aberrants, and 29 were combinations of from two to 
four tale types. The remaining 88 tales followed the basic Aarne-Thompson types with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Owing to the duplication of types for a single tale, 196 tale types were given for 
the 157 classified tales: 28 animal, 66 magic, g religious tales, 12 novelle, 19 stupid 
ogre tales, and 62 jokes and anecdotes. 

In the linguistically interesting “Initial and Final Elements,” Vera Mae Alleman 
finds 207 initial formulas and 148 end formulas for the 270 narratives. These are 
indexed by the Dewey system, and range from the single word attention indicator 
‘sory’ to the complex ‘T’ll tell a tale, you tell one too’ and ‘old people tell the tale’ for 
the initial formulas, and from the single word ‘end’ to ‘a story one can tell swiftly, one 
cannot do it swiftly’ for the final elements. 

Altogether, 289 motifs were added to Stith Thompson’s Motif Index of Folk Litera- 
ture. For example, in the tale listed Bj 6 (Type 934* Nothing Happens without God), 
nine motifs are added, eight of them variants of the basic tale type. Perhaps the most 
unusual “new” motif is represented in Bj 11 and Uj 42 (Type Punishment in other 
world for smoking tobacco on earth): Q 581.4* Smokers in other world are locked in 
asmoky room. 

Of the 270 tales presented, 113 could not be assigned an international type number 
for various reasons, made obvious upon careful scrutiny and comparison of the motifs. 
At least six of these unidentified types (L 16, L 17, L 25, L 48, L 49 and Be 10) seem 
to be trivial, factual accounts to which not even a motif can be assigned. Other 
narratives which appear dubious material for a tale type analysis are the biographic 
accounts L 60 and Uj 24, and descriptions of custom such as Uj 47 and Uj 51. 

The greatest number of untyped tales are Sagen, varying from simple memorat to 
more complex legend. Of the 55 easily identified Sagen, nine are devil encounters, six 
“fairy” (spirit or haltija? ) belief tales, and five vampire tales. Ogres and giants, the Angel 
of Death, pestilence spirits, and a miscellany of other supernatural phenomena (omens, 
magic spittle, ghost noises, changelings, the doings of healers, warlocks, and witches) 
account for the remainder of Sagen familiar in European folklore. 

Seven of the untyped tales are myths and etiological tales, or a combination of 
these, as in Bj 1, which represents several types. Most of the 14 trickster tales are Sagen, 
apparently typical “local character” legends. Heroic and place legends, accounts of 
war (several of these involving extraordinary motifs), and four numskull anecdotes 
account for the remainder of the unclassified tales. 

It is interesting to note that a Sage first appears in the collection of V. Porkka (PG) 
published in 1895, and relates the story of a changeling and its exorcism. G. J. 
Ramstedt, in 1902, published two Sagen of encounters with the devil, but it is not 
until the Lewy collection that we find a number of belief tales. 
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One reason for this may be that collectors were inclined to ignore Sagen uni 
comparatively recent times. Another may be the preference of the “experienced” ¢ 
“professional” storyteller for the more complex tale, as is apparent with the collection 
from one outstanding “prisoner of war” informant, Bu, from the Province of Vjatka, 
Of his 78 tales only 16 are untyped, a contrast to the collection from the Ufa informant, 
Be, in which 22 of 24 tales are not assigned a type number. 

The collections of Ernst Lewy and Odén Beke have much in common with collect. 
ing in America today, since a considerable amount of their material appears to be the 
lore of “ordinary” informants, rather than the artistic heritage of the special storyteller, 
such as Bu. It is not until the lore of the “ordinary” individual is collected that we find 
a preponderance of Sagen, i.e., extensions of belief, whether it be in America or among 
the little known Cheremis. 

Therefore, I should like to suggest that American folklorists study this volume on 
Cheremis folklore not only as a comparative source, but as a pattern for analysis of 
their own collections of prose narrative. Each of us can set aside, as has Anton N. 
Nyerges, those tales which have no international type number assigned to them. From 
these untyped tales with their motifs analyzed we can begin to construct the Sagen 
Type Index of American belief tales. (European and American scholars agree that 
each country should have its own index before an international type index can be 
established for Sagen.) 

It is to be hoped that the future will find increasing numbers of folklorists who, 
like the authors of this volume, are willing to turn aside from the lucrative and self. 
gratifying rdle of informant to the general public for the more rigid demands of 
scientific research into what a New York Times book reviewer! mistakenly terms “the 
dry bones of scholarship.” 


Utica, Michigan Aint K. Joxnson 


“The Proverb,” by Warren Roberts (pp. 118-169). 


Roberts has demonstrated in this instance the use of classification as it may be 
applied to proverbs. He has condensed the system of classification as used by Jonas 
Balys for the Lithuanian Archives. He feels strongly that to group proverbs in order 
to have ready access to the variants is the prime element in any proverb list. This is 
especially true when the collection consists of proverbs from two or more languages. 
Since it is very difficult to categorize proverbs so that all proverb scholars would agree, 
Roberts openly admits that the present work is not the final or possibly even the best 
answer to the problem. It is, however, a good example or pattern for others to follow 
or improve as they see fit. 

The system of classification consists of nine large groups: 1. Cleverness and Fool- 
ishness; 2. Planning and Acting; 3. Property; 4. Man and Wife; 5. The Individual and 
Society; 6. Classes; 7. Youth and Old Age; 8. Abstract Concepts; 9. Miscellaneous. 
Each large group is then subdivided into any number of sub-groups required. In this 
way, through a numbering scheme each proverb may be identified by the number it 
bears, such as, 9.4.3.4. which means Miscellaneous, fourth sub-group, third proverb, 
and fourth variant of the third proverb. With a little practice one can use the scheme 
with facility. 

Although each collector or compiler might differ as to where a proverb should be 
placed in the system, to have such a classification on hand is a help to those scholars 


1 Vance Randolph, reviewing The Word on the Brazos, by J. Mason Brewer. The New 
York Times Book Review, 24 January 1954, p. 23. 
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who are interested in a set-up that keeps variants together better than other arrange- 
ments seem to have done up to the present time. Roberts’ arrangement is good 
especially for collections of not too great a magnitude. It would be a considerable task 
to change K. F. W. Wander’s Deutsches Sprichwérter-Lexikon, or Burton Stevenson’s 
The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases over to such a system, no 
matter how desirable such a conversion might be simply for us to have more variants 
at our disposal. The expense and added size of each work would be so great that the 
value of the access to more variants would be lost in the shuffle. 

Since your reviewer disagrees considerably with Roberts as to the categorizing of a 
great many of the proverbs in the collection, and since to enter into a controversy along 
such lines is of minor import at this time, suffice it to say there is still some work to 
be done on this point. 

The index is well done. With the exception of listing proverbs alphabetically 
according to key word or words, it does not matter what scheme one may use; one 
must have an index to help the scholar find a desired proverb. Some systems impede 
rather than facilitate one’s labors. Had Roberts not included his index, even the very 
best of scholars would have considerable trouble trying to locate a specific proverb in 
the collection. Fortunately, Roberts gives us the key word with the numerical identifi- 
cation or identifications as the case may require. 

Historical aspects have no place in the system. The age of a proverb is in no way 
indicated for those who are interested in knowing such a fact. In any study of 
proverbs and their variants the age :s of real importance. 

One shortcoming in the system itself, as your reviewer sees it, is the haphazard 
arrangement of the proverbs under each sub-group. In fact, no system of arrangement 
can be distinguished here. Roberts starts consistently neither with German proverbs 
nor the English renditions of the Cheremis. Moreover, he does not keep them together 
consistently in German or English groups within the sub-group. It seems to me that 
if one is to systematize, then one should go all the way. All the proverbs in the 
English form could have been listed alphabetically (key word) first, and only when 
variants occurred would one have had to use a German form with the English. Here, 
too, the variants could have been listed alphabetically with the English first and then 
the German. In this way it would be a system somewhat the same as Wander employed 
in his great work, a system which is still very workable, and which has the added 
advantage of giving us historical data. 

At this point it must be said that Roberts’ offering is not a classification of 
Cheremis proverbs actually, but rather a classification of English and German transla- 
tions of the Cheremis with consequent innumerable duplications that are listed as 
variants rather than as translations of the same proverb, e.g., 3.1.1.6. “He went from a 
container of wheat into a container of chaff,” and 3.1.1.7. “Aus einem Getreidekasten 
sprang er in einen Spreukasten.” The various manuscripts should have been checked 
for duplicates first. Nevertheless, Roberts’ contribution is an interesting study and 
should be given consideration by all proverb scholars. Sometimes we go too far in 
trying to classify everything. Your reviewer still has difficulty in recognizing the need 
for a classification of proverbs to the same extent that one needs a classification of 
folktales or perhaps even of riddles. 


“The Riddle,” by Archer Taylor (pp. 170-213). 


Taylor has given us a miniature of his large and scholarly treatment of English 
riddles. The classification follows fundamentally the same scheme as in his English 
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Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951). With slight modig. 
cations he has used the scheme invented by Robert Lehmann-Nitsche. The comparisons 
are arranged primarily according to the objects suggested rather than according to 
the solutions. In this way riddles with similar patterns of comparison are brought 
together. This type of arrangement points up one of the chief characteristics of the 
riddle—a multiple choice of answers. 

The following main groups comprise Taylor’s classification of the Cheremis 
riddles: 1. Comparisons to a Living Creature not Identified as Animal or Man; 
2. Comparisons to Animals; 3. Comparisons to Persons; 4. Comparisons to Plants; 
5- Comparisons to Things; 6. Solution Described According to Its Parts; 7. Description 
in Terms of Characteristic Acts; 8. Triads; 9. Alternatives; 10. Questions with Com. 
parative or Superlative; 11. Shrewd Questions, Wissensfragen; 12. Biblical Questions, 
13. Unclassified. Each main group has sub-groups and each sub-group again may be 
subdivided so as to indicate the variants clearly. The identification number of each 
riddle may have as many as four parts, e.g., 1.7.3.4. in which 4. is the number of the 
variant. 

There are times, however, when the third number is the number of the variant, 
e.g., 1.1.1. “It has three heads, one leg—Furcate fork,” and 1.1.2. “Drei Kopfe und 
ein Fusz.—Die Heugabel.” This brings up the question as to whether these are 
variants or translations of the same Cheremis riddle. As was the case with the proverbs 
done by Warren Roberts, it is now a similar situation of duplication with riddles. The 
Cheremis forms should have been checked. Duplication then would have been 
minimized. Since translators seldom see eye to eye in everything done, especially when 
the original is being translated into two different languages and many persons are 
involved in the translation, it is not at all difficult to see how the above 1.1.1. and 1.1.2, 
could be renditions of the identical Cheremis riddle. 

The heading “B. Classification, With Occasional Comments” is a little misleading. 
There are only ten comments and four of them read simply “Not clear to me.” Since 
this section comprises 34 pages, your reviewer expected “Occasional” to indicate a 
larger number of comments than actually occurred. A little “battle fatigue” shows up 
when Taylor lists “Der Specht klopft, die Meise fliegt fort—Das Beil und der Splitter. 
PG 91” twice, once as riddle 2.2.13.2. and again as riddle 2.2.13.6. Riddle 2.12.9.1. has 
a typographical error: “he hills” which should be “the hills.” The riddles with the 
comments “Not clear to me” afford an opportunity for a riddle scholar to go to work 
and find the missing information. 

The index according to solutions is adequate. It would have been a welcome aid to 
the student of riddles had there been cross-references to Taylor’s English Riddles. (The 
reviewer does not know whether the present study was undertaken before or after the 
final form of the English Riddles.) Nevertheless, perhaps in the future further studies 
may give us the cross-references whenever parallels to the English Riddles occur. 


Michigan State College Stuart A, GALLACHER 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature. By Torn Peete Cross. (Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No. 7, 1952. Pp. xx + 537. $5.) 


Irish scholars and students of early Irish literature in general have been eagerly 
awaiting the publication of this much-needed work, and were glad to learn that the 
late Cross had completed it before he died a few years ago. Its appearance in the 
Folklore Series of Indiana University is very welcome, and Irish scholars will be 
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indebted not only to the author but also to Stith Thompson and to the members of his 
staff who saw it through the press. 

In his short Preface, Cross says that the work was begun as a class exercise nearly 
so years ago. Knowing the difficult task it must have been to excerpt so many sources, 
one can easily understand that it must have been a labor of love on the part of the 
author. Almost 200 main sources are listed at the beginning of the volume as having 
heen used in the extraction of the motifs, while the author says that others less 
frequently cited are not named. The standard works on Early Irish literature are 
copiously drawn upon, and even comparatively recent collections of folklore have been 
included. While realizing the difficulty which the compiler must have encountered in 
trying to draw the line between Early Irish literature and some later material, one is 
prompted to wonder at the admissibility of such folklore collections as have been 
already referred to. 

As the volume has only recently arrived in Ireland, it is perhaps too early at the 
present moment to judge fully the value of this book of reference to students of Early 
Irish literature. That it will be eagerly consulted by them goes without saying. A few 
of my acquaintances in the field of Early Irish literature who have already consulted 
it have been rather baffled and disappointed on finding that it has been published 
without an alphabetical index. This was foreseen by the editors, however, as an 
explanatory note at the end of the volume refers the reader to the Alphabetical Index 
which was issued with Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, and promises a 
new edition which is now in preparation. It is probably unfair to cavil at the absence 
of an alphabetical index in the circumstances, but it is the opinion of the present 
reviewer and of the Irish students and professors whom I have mentioned that the 
usefulness of Cross's work would have been considerably enhanced by the inclusion 
of an alphabetical list in this publication. It takes some time for those who are not in 
the habit of frequently using Thompson’s monumental Motif-Index to fully under- 
stand its scope and structure; in addition, as Cross has added hundreds of new motifs 
and sub-motifs to Thompson’s index, reference to these cannot easily be had pending 
the promised volume. I have no doubt, however, that the initial disappointment will 
disappear when the new Alphabetical Index will appear. 

Irish scholars are deeply in the debt of the late author and of Thompson for pro- 
viding this notable volume, the first motif-index of any phase of Irish literature to be 


published. 


Irish Folklore Commission SeAn O SOiLceaBHAIN 
Dublin, Ireland 


FOLKTALES 


Who Blowed Up the Church House? and other Ozark Folk Tales. Collected by 
Vance Randolph. With notes by Herbert Halpert. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xix + 232, illustrations by Glen Rounds. $3.50.) 


Vance Randolph, who has written about the folk of the Ozark country for many 
years, has brought together 100 tales which were told him by inhabitants of this region 
over a period of time and has given us what Herbert Halpert calls “this first major 
collection of American-English White folktales for an adult audience.” It might be 
mentioned also that Halpert is enough impressed by the contribution the collection 
makes to the general study of folklore to voice the hope that the appearance of this 
volume will stimulate the presentation of similar collections from different parts of 


the country. 
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Many of the tales included in the volume were published before, but are scattered 
through periodicals or were printed some time ago—in volumes now out of print, 
Fifty-six storytellers are represented in the collection. In an appendix, one of the 
valuable features of the book, Vance Randolph explains when a particular story was 
collected and from whom and tells what he knows about its distribution. The episodes 
he relates about the storytellers often equal in interest the story itself, and one discovers 
that there is quite a bit of folklore about these folktales. Halpert contributes material 
on distribution and parallels, and so adds the scholarly touch which makes the book 
useful to scholars as well as to those interested primarily in the flavor of regional 
literature. 

In his introduction Vance Randolph argues that the richness and savor of the 
collection derives from a dependence upon oral tradition which is :blighted by the 
advent of literacy. He admits that only twelve of his informants could be classified as 
illiterate, but he claims that the other forty-four learned the stories from illiterates whose 
style they imitated. Consequently, Randolph feels he is communicating the essence of a 
dying art, and is nostalgic about it. 

Randolph relates that various methods were used to record the materials. Some 
were taken down in shorthand by an assistant. Some were taken down on phonograph 
records. In some cases, Randolph made notes while the story was being told and filled 
in the details as soon as possible afterwards. He does not identify the stories which 
were recorded by each of these methods, which is too bad, for it would be interesting 
to see whether any particular method preserved the atmosphere of the telling best. 

While he desired to keep the published texts as close as possible to the spoken 
version in terms of general idiom, Randolph does not reproduce Ozark pronunciation. 
Thus “skeer,” “sass,” and “bile” become “scare,” “sauce,” and “boil,” respectively. 
More questionable are some of his decisions concerning the translation of dialect terms, 
It is true that few of his readers would be likely to know that “ramp” means “garlic” 
in Ozark dialect, but I think Randolph underestimates the area over which “woods- 
colt” is a recognized synonym for “bastard.” That skeleton is sometimes used for skull 
would have been plain from context. Meanwhile, Randolph allows to stand untrans- 
lated words and phrases which will puzzle the average reader more, such as “popskull,” 
“kitchen safe,” “heired a lot of money,” and “was benighted on a lonesome road.” 

The author decided that most of his stories about sex could not be sufficiently 
cleaned up for the reading public without spoiling them and ended by omitting the 
majority. There are still a sufficient number with a racy point included to indicate that 
the subject is of some moment in the Ozarks. 

To the discerning, this book can be an introduction to a sub-culture. The stories 
people repeat and pass along mainly have to do with what they praise, condemn, 
ridicule and believe. A volume of this kind is an excellent introduction to the thought 
and value system of a population. One can learn a great deal about the everyday 
activities and possessions of a people from such material, too, for no matter how 
widely distributed the motif, it is presented in intensely local terms. One has only to 
look at the version of Jack and the Bean Stalk which appears here to be struck with 
that. In fact it is this interplay of universal theme and widely distributed tale on the 
one hand and pungent local coloring on the other, which gives the collection much of 
its appeal. Glen Rounds has contributed illustrations which catch the spirit of many 
of the pieces. 


Cornell University Morris Epwarp OPLER 


Ithaca, New York 
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Contes populaires gaspésiens. By Carmen Roy. (Montréal: Fides, 1951. Pp. 160, illus- 
trations. $1.50.) 


The author has been working as a folklorist for the National Museum of Canada 
for a period of over five years. All her field work has been done in her native Gaspe 
Peninsula where she has collected thousands of songs, tales, and other features of the 
oral literature of French Canada. 

This book contains twelve fairy tales, of which eleven were collected in 1949, at La 
Tourelle, on the North Shore of Gaspe, and one, at |’Anse-aux-Gascons, on the South 
Shore. As she states it in her preface, Roy has rewritten these tales to suit the taste of 
modern readers; her aim in publishing them was not so much to acquaint her fellow 
folklorists with new versions of French-Canadian folktales, as to bring to the knowledge 
of the children of her country good stories of a past era. It would be out of place here to 
open a debate on the best use the folklorist can make of this literature, and the reviewer 
is practically in accord with the author and believes that traditional literature, when 
salvaged from oblivion, should be returned to the fount of perennial art where it 
belongs. At least, when he does so, the folklorist is not exposed to such misapprehen- 
sion as he would, if he professed to treat his materials scientifically. 

The folktales of Roy are typical of the few hundred tales which, in the past thirty 
years, have been collected among the French in North America. As elsewhere in the 
Western hemisphere, this type of oral literature is incessantly retroceding in Quebec. 
In publishing twelve good samples, Roy is putting them back into circulation for the 
benefit of the public. Let us hope that the children—the only poets left today—will 
read them in the same spirit of love and joy as their forefathers had when hearing 
them. 


National Museum of Canada Marcet Rioux 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The World’s Great Folktales. A Collection of 90 of the Best Stories from the Folklore 
of all Countries. Arranged and edited by James R. Foster. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. x + 330, notes. $3.95.) 


The general reader who is not particularly interested in folktales, but who likes a 
good story, should welcome James R. Foster’s book, The World’s Great Folktales. The 
reader will find ninety fascinating short narratives, nearly all dealing with various aspects 
of the supernatural, covering such topics as “The Otherworld and Transformed 
Lovers,” “Werewolves and Some Other Animals,” and “Witches and Wizards,” and 
ranging in date from ca. 1250 B.C. (the Egyptian “Two Brothers” tale) to the present 
day. The stories are all eminently readable and seem to have been selected with an 
adult audience in mind. Many tales have been translated by the editor from various 
European languages, and many other stories have been rescued and made available 
from periodicals difficult of access and from books long out of print. Among the stories 
in the collection are some versions of well-known folktales, for example, Aarne-Thomp- 
son Type 312 (p. 32), Type 303 (p. 35), Type 302 (p. 53), and Type 1161 (p. 106). 
A series of notes provides some curious information, without being overly scholarly, 
concerning the background and analogues of the individual tales, For all these good 
points, and others, the general reader should be grateful to Foster. 

The student of folktales, however, may be a bit dismayed by different aspects of 
the general reader may be surprised to find that the world’s great folktales come almost 
the book. The title of the book promises a selection of the world’s great folktales. Even 
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exclusively from Europe. A hasty count shows that only six out of Foster’s 90 stories 
come from non-European areas, and these six are from India and Egypt. Foster's 
apology that “the folktales of Europe have exerted the greatest influence upon European 
and American art and literature” (p. ix) still does not justify his title or the subtitle 
on the dust jacket, “A Collection of 90 of the Best Stories from the Folklore of all 
Countries.” 

Foster also states in his brief Preface that the stories he has selected “form a 
diversified and representative collection which will give a good comprehensive view of 
the world of the folktale” (p. ix). The majority of the stories, however, are legends 
dealing with the supernatural such as “Melusina” and “The Witch of Treva.” Other 
kinds of folktales—the Mdarchen, the hero tale, the etiological tale, the animal tale, the 
jest, etc.—are imperfectly represented or lacking altogether. As a matter of fact, it 
should be pointed out that several of the stories included in the collection can hardly 
be considered folktales. This statement applies particularly in the sections devoted to 
witches and to folk beliefs. In these sections one often finds a passage from a book of 
travel or the like in which the author describes a personal encounter with a witch or 
a banshee, such as “The Banshee’s Wail” (p. 194). Although these passages embody 
folklore material, the narrative thread is often very slender, and they are certainly not 
traditional stories. One would hardly call a present-day newspaper account of a 
witchcraft trial, let us say, a folktale, and there seems to be no reason for accepting as 
a folktale the 18th or rgth century equivalent of a newspaper account. 

Most to be regretted is the fact that hardly anywhere in this volume can one find 
an example of oral folktale style. The majority of the stories are told in a markedly 
“literary” manner, for they are either literary reworkings of oral tales or simple 
literary accounts such as were described above. A few of the “standard” or “classic” 
folktale collections—Grimm, Luzel, Cosquin, Dasent’s translation of Asbjgrnsen and 
Moe, Ralston’s translation of Afanasiev, Campbell, and Jacobs—are used, it is true; 
but these collections are not all noteworthy for their accurate reproduction of oral style. 

These objections will, of course, not spoil the book for the general reader for whom 
it was intended. Had Foster, however, been willing to present his book for what it is, 
a collection of some interesting folktales and some stories using folklore mainly from 
Europe, and had he omitted his claims concerning the comprehensive view of the 
world of the folktale, claims which can only mislead the uninformed, this reviewer 
would have had nothing but praise for his interesting and readable volume. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Miti e Leggende, Ill, America Settentrionale. By Raffaele Pettazzoni. (Torino: Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1953. Pp. xx + 576.) 


Raffaele Pettazzone is a distinguished professor of the History of Religions at the 
University of Rome. As indicated, this work is the third volume in a four volume 
series being published by the UTET. The others are: Vol. I, Africa-Australia 1948; 
Vol. II, Asia-Oceania (in preparation); and Vol. IV, Central and South America (in 
preparation). 

The tales of this interesting volume are divided into ten main sections or chapters: 
I. Eskimos; II. Tribes of the Northwest; III. Californians; IV. Athapascans and 
Shoshones; V. Algonquins; VI. Sioux; VII. Caddos; VIII. Iroquois; IX. Tribes of the 
Southeast; X. The Pueblos and other Tribes of the Southwest. Each chapter is in turn 
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subdivided into headings which are based on the geographical location of the tribe 
studied. There is no attempt to classify the myths or tales in the manner of Stith 
Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians. However, within each section 
Pettazzoni groups most of the entries which deal with the origins of the world and 
mankind. As he states in the Introduction, “It is the one theme common to all North 
American mythologies, and I give it a conspicuous place in this volume because of its 
great religious importance.” We may add that the theme of creation has received the 
author's concentrated attention; witness his “Mythes des origines et mythes de la 
création,” in Proceedings of the 7th International Congress of the History of Religions 
(1950), Amsterdam, 1951. 

The opening paragraph of the Preface places the compilation in its proper setting, 
defines necessary terms, and reveals the author’s motivation. “This work, it is worth 
repeating, is neither a treatise on mythology, nor ethnological science. Ethnology is the 
means, not the end: it acts as a frame for the texts, furnishing comment for a better 
understanding of them. The mythological and legendary texts speak for themselves. 
They have not been reworked, but have been reproduced as transmitted. Even through 
the double diaphragm of translation twice removed from the original tongue, these 
tales make us hear the echo of the distant anonymous voices of their authors or 
narrators.” 

That these simple tales ring so convincingly true is due to the compiler’s unusual 
command of both English and italian. This reviewer can make no claim to expertness 
in the specialized field of North American mythology, and can therefore attempt little 
more than to outline the contents of this work. Nevertheless, he has made sample 
matchings of the Italian version with the corresponding text in English. Each com- 
parison has revealed Pettazzoni’s attainments in both languages. He has done much 
more than preserve the naive simplicity of the English texts through unembellished 
translation. He has reproduced the exotic imagery of the teller without ever trying to 
make it more “palatable.” In many stories involving lengthy conversations he has 
succeeded in blending the archaic background with colloquial, contemporary Italian, 
without sounding stilted or forced. 

The Preface is followed by a Bibliography of 23 entries, all treating of some 
general aspect of North American mythology. Each of the ten main chapters has a 
compact Introduction of its own which discusses in general the culture and folkways of 
the aboriginal community under consideration. In turn, each of the subdivisions of 
these main chapters has a short Introduction which lists the main authorities in the 
narrower field represented therein. Adding these references to the sources ascribed to 
each individual entry (66 authors are listed for the 286 tales) we have an imposing 
bibliography on the mythology of the North American Indian. The practical import- 
ance of the bibliography could have been increased, however, had the author listed his 
sources once again, either in the Summary after each entry, or in a new alphabetical 
index at the close of the volume. 

Throughout the collection we find a most judicious use of notes. They are succinct 
and to the point. They do not occur too often, and they impress as avoiding display. 
All in all, the apparatus criticus of Pettazzoni’s work gives every evidence of solid 
scholarship, even to a non-specialist in the field. 

He closes his Preface stating that North American mythology is the best known 
among the primitive mythologies, and he sketches the progress of research beginning - 
with Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches, 1839, through the long succession of scientific 
publications of today. Yet he concludes that “All this world [the mythology of the 
North American Indian] has until now remained practically unknown in Italy.” If 
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for no other reason than to make this material available to students of ethnology ip 
Italy this volume demands a well merited recognition. 


Mills College D. P. Rotvnog 
Oakland, California 


Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. By Ella E. Clark. Illustrations by Robert 
Bruce Inverarity. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953, 
Pp. 225, map, source notes, bibliography, glossary. $4.50.) 


It is immediately apparent on opening this book that the title, the contents, and 
the illustrations are at odds with each other. The Pacific Northwest, in its commonly 
accepted definition by anthropologists and even by the local populations does not 


include the area of the Modoc and Shasta, the first entries in the table of contents, In | 
the illustrations, which are excellent, a sincere attempt has been made to relate them to | 


the area, with the use of true Northwest Coast design for many and petroglyph 
designs for others. One’s sympathy goes to the illustrator, for as the stories are arranged 
in a literary framework totally foreign to their origin, the problem of style was a 
difficult one to adjust. 

It is noted on the jacket that the book is designed for the general reader, but that 
does not excuse the poor choice of stories, their arrangement as noted above, and their 
complete loss of native literary style. They all sound alike and have little relation to 
the vigorous and direct narrative style used by many tribes in this region. There has 
been no critical analysis of the sources of these tales, and the occasional denatured 
story told by an old traveller is given the same validity as that collected by a trained 
folklorist. It does not seem necessary to violate Indian literary style to this degree for 
the sake of the modern reader. 

It is unfortunate that a book so handsomely published should have so little to 
recommend it in content. 


University of Washington ERNA GUNTHER 
Seattle, Washington 


FOLK BELIEF 


Ozark Superstitions. By Vance Randolph. (New York: Columbia University Press, 

1947. Pp. xi + 367. $3.75.) 

By some unaccountable improvidence, Vance Randolph’s classic collection of Ozark 
superstitions has escaped review in these pages. Because of the great importance of 
this work it seems not inappropriate to give it brief notice, with beating of the breast 
and all, three years after the second printing! 

In this book, as in everything else that he has done during a long and fruitful 
career, Vance Randolph has faithfully set down the popular beliefs and superstitions 
that he has come across and prudently inquired after in years of coming and going 
across the Ozark country. The first of many writings on the subject appeared in the 
JouRNAL in 1927. As one would expect from such patient and methodical research, the 
material is authentic and unusually rich in detail. It is precisely this intimate reporting, 
with every item in its full setting, that enables one to see possible connections with 
earlier strata of American folk culture and with many obsolescent customs and beliefs 
that still linger in our hinterlands. No other book in the field, save, perhaps, Puckett’s 
Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro succeeds in giving such a full picture of what 
underlies these manifold primitive expressions. 
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Apart from his own wide observations, and indefatigable field work, Randolph has 
drawn heavily on other workers by conversation, by mail, and by resort to everything 
published on Ozark lore, including fugitive items in the daily press, in local magazines, 
and in pamphlets. In view of this full coverage, one could not, it seems to me, expect 
him to supply comparative notes outside the pale of Ozarkland. This will be for other 
scholars to do, but I predict that they will take more from him than they will be able 
to give in return insofar as fundamental information about folk beliefs is concerned, 
and not mere geographical charting! In a book of this kind—handy as it would have 
been for scholars—a numbering of items is clearly out of the question. 

The book is well put together, falling logically into thirteen categories, as follows: 
Weather Signs, Crops and Livestock, Household Superstitions, Water Witches, 
Mountain Medicine, The Power Doctors, Courtship and Marriage, Pregnancy and 
Childbirth, Ghost Stories, Animals and Plants, Ozark Witchcrzft, Death and Burial, 
and Miscellaneous Items. A bibliography and an index are added. Between the Con- 
tents and the Index it is not difficult to locate specific items. This gives the work more 
reference value than is apparent on first glance. 

Ozark Superstitions is one of the great works on superstitions to appear in this 
or any other country. In scope and method, and in its complete integrity, Randolph’s 
work is one of the finest ever to have come from the pen of an American folklorist. 


University of California Way ano D. Hann 
Los Angeles, California 


Ways of Mammals in Fact and Fancy. By Clifford B. Moore. (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 273, bibliography, index, $3.50.) 


The best source of information in the study of an animal is, of course, the animal 
himself in his own natural habitat performing his own natural daily and seasonal 
routine. The next best source is books. 

Good books have been written about animals by observant hunters sometimes 
unversed in technical science, by folklorists, by zoo and museum keepers and circus 
men, by amateur or professional naturalists, by laboratory scientists, by arm-chair 
research students of both history and nature, and by encyclopaedists.' 


1]£ anyone wishes really to know animals through the reading of books, he should approach 
the study from all these avenues. Among the best books by hunters are John Mortimer 
Murphy, Sporting Adventures in the Far West (London, 1879); and William A. Baillie- 
Grohman, Camps in the Rockies (New York, 1882). One of the best books containing folklore 
about animals is Peter Lum, Fabulous Beasts (New York, 1952). William T. Hornaday, the 
author of several books about animals, was a museum curator. As an amateur naturalist 
William Henry Hudson remains without peer, and his The Naturalist in La Plata (New York, 
1903) is most fascinating reading. Professional naturalists and hunters who have written books 
worth reading are plentiful; for example, Jack O’Connor, Game in the Desert (New York, 
1922). John Bakeless, The Eyes of Discovery (New York, 1950) is one of the best books 
pertaining to natural phenomena written from the viewpoint of the research student of history 
and nature. F. E. Beddard, Mammalia, The Cambridge Natural History (London, 1923) 
remains an authentic book about animals composed by laboratory scientists. If one wishes to 
keep up to date in this field, he should subscribe to Natural History. Perhaps the most complete 
animal encyclopaedia is Leo Wendler, Animal Encyclopaedia (London, 1948). 

Another approach to the study of animals is to find individual books about individual 
animal species, Probably the best single book about the grizzly is William H. Wright, The 
Grizzly Bear (New York, 1928). Two of the best books about the beaver are Enos A. Mills, 
In Beaver World (New York, 1913); and Lewis H. Morgan, The American Beaver and His 
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Clifford B. Moore, the author of Ways of Mammals in Fact and Fancy, is the 
Director of the Forest Park Museum in Springfield, Massachusetts. He naturally sees 
animals through the eyes of a museum director. However, the strength of his book 
lies in its varied approach to the study of mammals. It combines the viewpoints of 
laboratory technicians, zoo and circus personnel, professional naturalists, and folklorists, 
His purpose is implied in the title: first, to present superstitions and misconceptions 
about animals and, second, to present animals as they really are.” 

This he succeeds in the main in doing. One means he employs is simply to insert 
bodily whole tractates concerning some moot point about animal behavior written by 
some unquestioned authority. And here he uses good judgment in selecting such 
authorities to quote seriously as H. F. Osborn, Frank A. Beach, Carl G. Hartman, 
Victor H. Cahalane, George Gaylord Simpson, and Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Moore has collected some choice folkloristic misconceptions about animals. The 
noble stag is not the hero popularly conceived, but deserts his doe and fawn at the 
least sign of danger. The horseshoe is lucky because it resembles a new moon. Pigs 
are not as “piggish” as horses or cows. Bulls don’t “see red.” Opossums don’t con- 
ceive through the ear and engender through the nose, as one tale has it. Bats do not 
suck blood, but lap it up instead. Bears do not hibernate. Porcupines don’t shoot their 
quills at enemies, but they can make love with one another with impunity. But the 
technical folklorist interested in tracing down sources will be frustrated by Moore’s 
book, because it frequently does not give the locality in which a belief or superstition 
exists or a time when it existed. 

Another criticism of the book is perhaps in order. The author (or perhaps the 
publisher) may have set definite limits for the book, as it has only 273 pages and 
contains 109 bibliographical items, and indeed it does have a surprisingly compact 
amount of information within its covers. The bibliography is apparently a select one 
and is representative of all the desirable approaches to the study of animals—except 
one. And that is the writings of the amateur hunter-naturalist, who actually sees the 
animal acting more naturally in his own habitat than does the scientist or museum 
director who sees the animal in a laboratory or cage. Granted that many such observers 
are untrained, amateurish, inaccurate, and prejudiced, at least some are discerning 
and truthful. 

Moore states (p. 103) that “the popular belief that wolves run about in large and 
vicious packs is generally untrue.” I am ready to accept at least part of James Ohio 
Pattie’s statement about a pack of wolves he saw attacking buffalo along the Santa Fe 


Works (Philadelphia, 1868). The best book about the buffalo is E. Douglas Branch, The 
Hunting of the Buffalo (New York, 1929). The best treatise on the jaguar is Daniel J. Singer, 
Big Game Fields of America, North and South (New York, 1914). By far the best book about 
opossums is Carl G. Hartman, Possums (Austin, Texas, 1952). J. Frank Dobie has several 
“bests” in this respect: The Longhorns (Boston, 1941); The Voice of the Coyote (Boston, 1949); 
and The Mustangs (Boston, 1952). 

Actually, books about animals—good, bad, and indifferent—exist by the myriads. I have 
listed in the above two paragraphs what I consider the very best references of their kind from 
a bibliography of some 200 references which I have read. 

2 Moore’s technique is similar to that of Osmond P. Breland, Animal Facts and Fallacies 
(New York, 1948). However, Moore’s book is more complete, has more documentation, and 
goes more into detail. The same technique is also employed by Roy Bedicheck, “Folklore in 
Natural History,” Folk Travelers (Dallas, 1953). These three publications are recent, similar, 
and unique in treatment of a subject that seems to be opening up a fertile field of inquiry. 
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trail: “We judged there were at least a thousand.”® Conditions (and probably wolves) 
have changed since Pattie made this observation in the 1820's. 

Moore mentions (p. 116) a story (without citing specific cases) that the cougar 
is more agile than and often victorious over the larger jaguar. I am ready to believe 
anything written by Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, who said that the jaguar was 
“almost a lion;” the cougar, “but a huge cat.” 

Moore states (p. 23) that the homing instinct of horses has been greatly exaggerated. 
I am ready to believe the testimony of such people as Washington Irving and Zenas 
Leonard that their horses saved their lives because of this ability.® 

Moore plays down the social organization of gregarious animals. I am ready to 
believe that Baillie-Grohman and others were not nature-faking when they described 
the social pattern of a bighorn herd. 

Moore says that animals do not reason, but learn by trial and error. He does not 
define reason. The question might be asked, “What is reason but the elimination of 
error by trial?” He fortunately does not try to distinguish between reason and instinct. 
Do these differ in kind or in degree? I feel that more, accurate information from 
discerning field observers of animals would supplement and enhance the excellent 
material in the book. 

But these are moot points which need not mar a very good book which accomplishes 
in the main its intentions. At the mere mention of animals in an ordinary conversation 
of ordinary people, everyone immediately starts talking and not enough listen. Neither 
do enough know what they are talking about. A self-elected authority (woman in this 
instance) recently tried to convince me that a ring tail cat zs so a cat. If this person 
reads the book here reviewed, she will be able better to distinguish fact and fancy in 
the ways of mammals. 


North Texas State College Grorce D. Henpricks 
Denton, Texas 


FOLK SPEECH 


Down in the Holler: A Gallery of Ozark Folk Speech. By Vance Randolph and 
George P. Wilson. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 320, 
bibliography, index. $5.) 


Down in the Holler is another of the publications which have given Vance 
Randolph a deserved reputation as our leading authority on Ozarks folk culture—on 
language and living, on manners and morals and music. In this volume he has enjoyed 
the assistance of George P. Wilson of the Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, an enthusiastic partisan of the amateur’s interest in dialect study, and for 
eight years secretary of the American Dialect Society. 

The materials in this book are derived from Randolph’s own observations of his 
Ozark neighbors over several decades. What he has published before, he has reworked, 
amplified, and annotated. 


8 Early Western Travels, R. G, Thwaites, ed., XVIII, p. 56. 

* Richard Irving Dodge, The Hunting Grounds of the Great West (London, 1878), p. 218; 
Theodore Roosevelt also made a similar observation in Big Game Hunting in the Rockies and 
on the Great Plains, 11 (New York, 1899), p. 344. 

° Washington Irving, The Crayon Miscellany, including A Tour on the Prairies, the 
author’s revised edition (New York, 1868), pp. 108, 193; cf. Zenas Leonard, Narrative of the 
Adventures of Zenas Leonard, M. M. Quaife, ed. (Chicago, 1934), Pp. 211. 
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Randolph’s method of dialect investigation is one which many scholars would like 
to emulate: to pick one’s community, settle down there, win the confidence of one’s 
neighbors, and spend the rest of one’s life recording what one hears. When combined 
with training in phonetics and general linguistics, this method can produce excep. 
tionally full and accurate records of the usage of a community; many of the bes 
dialect monographs by European scholars have been produced by a variant on this 
method, with the investigator returning summer after summer to the same Village 
until the record is essentially complete. Even without accurate phonetics (and Randolph 
freely admits his lack of phonetic training), in the hands of a sensitive investigator jt 
yields valuable information about vocabulary, grammar, and many aspects of pro- 
nunciation. As any experienced field worker recognizes, there is no substitute for 
evidence recorded from an informant’s unguarded conversation. 

Randolph’s purpose, as he defines it, “is to write down what I have heard the 
Ozark hillman say, how he said it, and what he meant by it”—the presentation of 
linguistic evidence in its social context. This leads to an anecdotal treatment, with 
linguistic forms the occasion for a series of entertaining stories which Randolph 
obviously enjoys telling. Some of these stories I recognize from my field experience as 
a part of the American store of folk anecdote; others are obviously localized in the 
Ozarks scene. The anecdotal treatment naturally leads to an emphasis of some aspects 
of the vocabulary to the neglect of others: taboo and euphemism get an entire chapter, 
while animals, furniture, implements, cooking, and sports get only incidental treat- 
ment. But an author as an artist has the right to emphasize what he wishes; if the 
omissions leave us a little uncertain, we can be dead sure of the inclusions. 

It is obvious that Randolph likes living in the Ozarks and recording the speech 
and culture of his neighbors. It is equally obvious that he has established excellent 
rapport with his informants that makes possible accurate observation of the linguistic 
phenomena associated with intimate aspects of life. This appears particularly in his 
searching criticism of fictional representations of Ozarks speech—a section of interest 
to everyone who has ever grappled with a “literary dialect.” The interesting presenta- 
tion should make this a popular book for students of American culture. What is more, 
it provides a great deal of evidence which the scholar can utilize for at least a prelimi- 
nary interpretation of the position of Ozarks speech in relation to other varieties of 
present and earlier English. 

What the scholar misses is the framework to facilitate this interpretation. This 
omission is not Randolph’s fault, for he does not pretend to be what he is not. But 
the book would be more effective if the statements about the position of the dialect 
had drawn on what has been learned in the last two decades about the regional and 
social varieties of American English. To disparage the work of “professors” (a curious 
attitude, with one of the authors holding professorial rank), does not dispose of the 
serious scholarship with which a writer on American dialect ought to be familiar. 

Charles C. Fries’s American English Grammar is but one of several studies 
attempting to define standard English on the basis of actual cultivated usage rather 
than the prejudices of normative grammarians. Those familiar with such studies will 
find nothing unusual, or even worthy of mention, in it sure was me; that is standard 
English, as are in back of, named after someone, and over and above one’s expenses. 
To knock up ‘make [a woman] pregnant’ is somewhat crude but heard throughout 
the United States. The compound preposition for to, introducing an infinitive of 
purpose, is common everywhere in non-standard English. 

An even more surprising oversight is the lack of any reference to the Linguistic 
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Atlas project. The New England volumes and the accompanying handbook appeared 
in 1939-43. Field work for the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States was com- 
pleted in 1949, when Kurath’s Word Geography of the Eastern United States also 
appeared. In the North Central States, the Upper Midwest, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the Pacific Coast field work has progressed under the direction of A. H. Marckwardt, 
Harold Allen, Marjorie Kimmerle, and David Reed. These scholars and their associates 
have published many articles providing valuable knowledge about methods of investi- 
gation, the study of population history, the interpretation of data, and the position of 
particular American dialects'—to say nothing of specific data about individual items 
Randolph has recorded. 

A scholar familiar with the Atlas materials can see from Randolph’s evidence that 
Ozarks speech must be classed with the speech of the American Midland, deriving 
ultimately from the Pennsylvania settlements. Like the speech of the Southern 
Appalachians, it is probably a relic variety of South Midland, gradually yielding to 
the pressure of Southern lowland speech of the river valleys, and to the Northern and 
North Midland speech of the Northern plains. But one would like to know more of 
the status of competing forms. Is Ozarks speech a dwindling relic of a type that was 
once spoken throughout the area from the South Carolina piedmont to central Texas? 
Or has it always been sharply differentiated from the speech of the surrounding low- 
lands? Who settled the Ozarks, and when, and why?? How should one explain the 
presence in Ozarks speech of such South Carolina low-country forms as pinder ‘peanut’ 
and cooter ‘turtle;’ or dove as the preterite of dive—a form predominant in the area of 
New England settlement, common in the Charleston area, but rare in the Midland; or 
of run ‘small creek,’ predominant in Pennsylvania but rare in the Appalachians south 
of the Kanawha? To answer these questions we need another type of study from that 
which Randolph has made. It nowise lessens the value of his work that he has not 
provided such a study: his materials have a unique value that nothing else could have. 
But other studies will be necessary; and since Randolph announces that this is to be 
his last publication dealing with Ozarks speech, one hopes he will help future investi- 
gators to obtain the cooperation of his neighbors without which no field work can 
succeed. 

When a survey of the Gulf States and lower Mississippi Valley is completed, we 
will have a much better idea of the significance of the Ozarks as a relic area. This is 
not to be shown by listing individual speech forms and offering parallel quotations 
from earlier literature. If such examples are evidence that the Ozark hillmen speak 
“Elizabethan” English, one could make as good a case for the older-generation folk 
speech of any area in rural America. Relic forms may be found anywhere; it is the 
pattern of recurring relics, with large numbers of speakers in the same area using the 
same relic forms, that makes a relic area—such as Cape Cod, Chesapeake Bay, 
Albemarle Sound, Western North Carolina, or the Ozarks. 

Delineating these patterns will take time. Meanwhile, we can be very thankful 


1One of the best of these articles is E. B. Atwood, “Some Eastern Virginia Pronunciation 
Features,” English Studies in Honor of James Southall Wilson (University of Virginia Studies, 
IV, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1951), pp. 111-124. See also his recent volume, A Survey of Verb 
Forms of the Eastern United States (University of Michigan Studies in American English, I, 
Ann Arbor, 1953). 

2It would have been very helpful if the authors had included a map, giving the boundaries 
of what they consider the Ozarks area, and indicating the location of the many geographical 
features which are mentioned in the book. 
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that we have Down in the Holler. It is valuable linguistic evidence as well as good 
reading. 


Western Reserve University Raven I. McDavn, Jr, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOLKSONGS 


The Burl Ives Song Book. By Burl Ives. Arranged for the piano by Albert Hague, 
Illustrations by Lamartine Le Goullon and Robert J. Lee. (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1953. Pp. xii + 275, title and first line indices. Cloth: $5; paper: .50.) 


American Folk Songs for Christmas. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Illustrations by 
Barbara Cooney. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 1953. Pp. 8, 
music, title index. $3.) 


The Swapping Song Book. By Jean Ritchie. Photographs by George Pickow. Piano 
arrangements by A. K. Fossner and Edward Tripp. (New York: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. 92. $2.75.) 


The serious attempt to introduce folksong into middle-class English life began 
about 1905. The United States lagged behind more than a generation. Now our move- 
ment is in full flower, and some lovers of traditional song fear, as did Lucy E, 
Broadwood, that popularity may lead to vulgarization. And the observer of activities 
among concert singers, radio and night-club entertainers, and educationists can see 
cause for alarm, but can also see the beginning of intelligent, honest, and creative use 
of folk material. 

These three collections are all what Phillips Barry called practical works for people 
who like to sing, and each accepts the duty of making the songs singable and under- 
standable. All three collections are “popular” in providing piano accompaniments and 
guitar chords. But the editors do not share the same attitude toward another responsi- 
bility—informing the reader of “the extent and sources of editorial changes and 
restorations.” 

Burl Ives is our most widely known singer of folksongs. His generous selection of 
115 songs from his repertory causes one to consider the ethics of the professional singer 
who pillages scholarly collections for material which he changes to suit his taste or 
the taste of his audience, then publishes as, in a sense, his own. To be sure, there is an 
honest admission of the methods pursued, but a blanket acknowledgement of his debt 
to the Lomaxes, Carl Sandburg, Cecil Sharp, Henry M. Belden, Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., the Library of Congress, and many others is not a substitute for an exact indication 
of the source of each text and tune. Ethically considered, the collection ranks below 
the song books of the hillbillies and such popular compilations as Kenneth S. Clark’s 
The Cowboy Sings and The Happy Cowboy. 

Ethics aside, the book has merit in presenting the general reader with usable 
versions of many songs, some of which are not easily accessible. As the collection 
purports to be representative of the singing habits of American folk communities, one 
must note the emphasis on American historical ballads and the corresponding lack of 
space devoted to the lyric and to American ballads of murders and tragedies. Only the 
dearth of Child ballads seems representative. The organization, historical by periods, 
is no worse and perhaps better than that of some scholarly collections, although the 
apparent placing of all material before 1850 is inaccurate even for the songs repre- 
sented. Within their limits, the introductions and notes to the songs are accurate. The 
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\st of Burl Ives recordings is useful but incomplete, failing to include his recent quasi- 
hillbilly offerings. Fanciers of the Burl Ives way with a song will treasure the book; 
certain scholars may find it helpful in identifying the source of song-versions collected 
in future years; and others may find the paper-back edition worth fifty cents. 

Mrs, Seeger’s American Folk Songs for Christmas is a book of another sort, a fit 
companion to her earlier children’s collections. This book, too, grew out of and was 
tested in her own experience with school children. Tunes and texts have been drawn 
from published collections, from shape-note hymn books, and from AAFS recordings. 
The source of each tune and text is carefully acknowledged, and the amount of 
“editing” is indicated. But the discharge of this duty is only the first virtue. 

Mrs. Seeger has chosen from English-speaking American folk tradition fifty-four 
songs and a fiddle tune to tell—or indicate thematically—the Christmas story. Traditional 
American Christmas is treated in a brief introduction. The taste and care which 
governed the selection and editing of the material could scarcely have been bettered. 
The well-known “Cherry Tree Carol” and “Christmas Day in the Morning” rest 
beside the lesser known “A Virgin Most Pure” and “A Mince Pie or a Pudding.” 
This is not a “purist” collection, but a creative use of folk materials that should delight 
teachers and students alike. 

If Mrs. Seeger’s book is directed primarily at the teacher’s work with children, 
Jean Ritchie’s The Swapping Song Book belongs more to the children themselves. 
The song-versions require no documentation, for they are the birthright of the 
Ritchie family, from whom Cecil Sharp collected. And it is a family book in other 
ways. The twenty-one songs are each introduced by a full-page photograph and a brief 
story of daily life in Eastern Kentucky among the Ritchies and their neighbors. What 
might have been sentimental and “Lonesome Pinish” is simply and honestly presented, 
serving to interest children in the songs themselves, which have excellent arrange- 
ments. The fact that they are mainly the time-honored favorites is not a blemish, for 
the problem is not to find new material but to interest a new generation in “Lazy 
John,” “Pretty Fair Miss,” and “Jackaro.” But perhaps the final comment should come 
from the children themselves. Although the book is intended for children age seven or 
more, one six-year-old was reluctant to release the book long enough for her father to 
write a review. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wixeus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


FOLK ART 


The Folk Arts of Norway. By Janice S. Stewart. (Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1953. Pp. xvii + 246, 5 color plates + 185 text illustrations, 2 maps, 
bibliography and index. $10.) 


The increasing interest in the world’s folk arts has recently produced various works 
devoted to countries, areas, and even continents. Most of these works have value if not 
for their text at least for the accumulation of illustrative material, which is made 
available to a wider public. The Scandinavian countries have long been recognized for 
the intensity and diversity of their folk arts; however, little has been written in 
English regarding the prolific production of this art in Norway. At last we have a 
definitive study on the folk arts from the southern part of this country. 

This volume is not a picture book although it does contain 185 halftones and five 
color plates; but it is a superb production in which the text integrates the production 
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of folk art with the historical background, ecological development, economic pressures, 


and cultural trends. 

The first chapter is devoted to a concise historical study of Norway which orients 
the reader and gives a general frame of reference for the remainder of the book, 
Following chapters are concerned with the peasant home, carving, rosemaling, metal 


work, weaving, embroidery, and costumes. In each of the chapters Stewart writes 


skillfully regarding the technique involved and with directness and clarity about the” 
art content. 


- 


Each chapter points out the stylistic differences and the reasons for these differencall 
between the southern districts of the country. In this way one readily grasps that due 3 


to its isolation the carving in Numedal kept its medieval traditions until the 18th” 


century. However, Romerike, on the main route to Sweden, was constantly being e 
influenced by other trends and had no continuing local style. Dividing the crafts into” 


chapters and discussing them area by area within that chapter may not be liked by 
some readers. I found it far more acceptable in this case than the complete confusion 
which might result if all the crafts were treated together on a chronological basis 


within each district. It should be pointed out that folk art from the Lapps and the” 


northern part of Norway are not considered in this volume. 
The book itself has a fine layout with good illustrations and an easily read type 
face. I would have liked a few of the color plates to be devoted to other examples of 


folk art than rosemaling, or floral painting. Production problems may have dictated ~ 


this selection. A good bibliography, an excellent index, and fine end paper maps add 
to the completeness of this work. The Folk Arts of Norway is a scholarly work and 
should be in the library of anyone concerned with the folk arts. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico Rosert Bruce INVERARITY 





THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting, with The Modern Language Association of America 
29-30 December 1954 


The annual meeting of the AFS will be 29-30 December 1954 at the Hotel 
Statler, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York City. Margaret M. 
3ryant is Program Chairman. Those planning to attend and give papers should 








write to her immediately at One Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 1, New York. 














